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RITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE- 
B MENT of SCIENCE, 22, Albemarle-street, London, W. 


The NEXT ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at 
MUNTREAL, commencing on WEDNESDAY, August 27. 
President-Elect, 
THE RIGHT HON, LORD RAYLEIGH, 
M.A. D.C.L, F.R.S, F.R.A.8. F.K.G.S., 
Professor of Experimental Physics in the University of Cambridge. 
NOTICE to CONTRIBUTORS of MEMOIRS.—Authors are inded 


T°. EDITORS, AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS. — 


] t experience, with good literary reference, OFFERS her 
SERV ICES 3 return for expenses in country or at seaside for couple of 
months, vena interview.—Address Merv, Scadding’s Library, Bel- 
grave-road, 8. 


T° LONDON and PROVINCIAL NEWSPAPERS. 

—NINON, having returned to England from Italy, offers her pen for 
Ladies’ Columns on weg Ane relative to beauty, taste, and artistic 
dress. Would undertake Editorship of lates Paper.—Address Nixon, 
care f Mr. Richardson, Bookseller, &c., 456, Fulham-road, 5. W. 








that, under an arrangement dating from 1871, the acceptance of Memoirs, 
and the days on which they are to be read, are now. as far as le 
determined by Organizing Committees for the several Sections before 
the beginning of the Meeting. It has therefore become necessary, in 
order to give an opportunity to the Committees of doing justice to the 
several Communications, that each Author should prepare an Abstract 
of his Memoir, of a length suitable for insertion in the published Tran- 
sactions of the Association, and the Council request that he will send it, 
together with the original Memoir, by book-post, on or before July 21, 

dressed thus :—‘‘ General Secretaries, British Association, 22, Albe- 
marle-street, London, W. For Section o n the present occasion, 
however, it may not be possible in all cases to furnish Authors whose 
Papers are accepted before the Meeting with printed copies of their 
Reports or Abstracts. If it shouldbe inconvenient to the Author that 
his Paper should be read on any particular days, he is requested to send 
information thereof to the Secretaries in a separate note. 

Reports on the Progress of Science, and of Researches entrusted to 
Indiv-duals or Committees, must be Yorwarded to the Secretary, for 
resentation to the Organizing Committees, og a 


r ‘HE PUBLISHER (for Thirteen Years) of a 

gh-class London Artistic Professional os DESIRES a 
RESPONSIBLE POSITION in a similar capacity. References un- 
exceptionable.—J. H E., care of C. Mitchell & So, Lavertising Agents, 
Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, zB. c. 


Fprror of Twenty-five Years’ varied experience, 
and of exceptional literary ability, DESIRES APPOINTMENT 
on well-established Newspaper. Specimens aud highest testimonials.— 
Venax, care of Mr. G. Neves, Rose Villa, Sittingbourne, Kent. 





RANCE. —The ATHEN ZU M.—Subscriptions 

ed for — Months, 18s.; Six Peres, S —pay- 

able in advance to J. M, Paris, 5, Rue des 
Capucines; Cannes, 59, fue @ Antibes. 


EAMINGTON COLLEGE, 
4 The COLLEGE MEETS again on THURSDAY, Sept. 18th. 
Apply to the Parncirar. 


(CAVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 


Four Scholarships of 30/. each, tenable for three years, , piven, one by 
the Clothworkers’ Com: bis Grace the Duke 0: ire, 
K G., one by Samuel P., and one by E. B. Forster, Esq., 
will be offered for competition on August 6, 7, and 8, 1884. Candidates 
must be under seventeen on August 6th. 

The usual age of entry being between sixteen and seventeen, a Degree 
may be taken at nineteen. 

The College charges for Lodging, Board (with an extra term in the 
Long Vacation), and including all necessary expenses of Tuition and 
University Fees, are 84/. per annum.—For further information apply to 
the Warpen, Cavendish College, Cambridge. 














ANTED, an APPOINTMENT as ASSISTANT 

or CLERK in a LIBRARY (scientific p-eferred). Five years’ 

ex erience, and good knowledge of Library Work and of General and 
Scientific Li Good ddress ¥., care of Willing’s 








whether the Author will be present at the Annual Meetin 
No Report, Paper, or Abstract can be inserted in the Soporte of the 
Association unless it is in the hands of the Secretary before the con- 
clusion of the Meeting. . G. BONNEY, Secretary. 
N.B. The Office will be CLOSED from August 6th until further notice. 


N R. HENRY BLACKBURN’S LECTURES.— 

Mr. HENRY BLACKBURN, Editor of ‘Academy Notes,’ 
continue his popular ART LECTURES in 1884-5, commercing in 
OCfOBER. His new Lecture on ‘Pictures of the Year,’ in the Royal 
Academy, Paris Salon, &c., will be Illustrated by Limelight. —For par- 
ticulars address to 103, V ictoria- street, London, 8S. 


UTHBERT BEDE’S LECTURES. —* Modern 
Humourists,’ ‘Wit and Humour,’ ‘ Light Literature, ‘ Humorous 
Literature,’ ‘ Parish Clerks,’ &c., by the Author of ‘ Verdant Green.’ 
They have been delivered in London, Windsor, Oxford, Cambridge, 
Hull, Birmi Wolvert Newcastle-on-Tyne, Leeds. North- 
ampton, Leicester, Norwich Yarmouth, Crewkerne, Stamford, Oakham, 
Kotherham, North Perrot, Kidderminster, &e. 
“Enlivened with wit and and ill 
readings from Dickens, Burnand, and nee authors.”’ 
“Cuthbert Bede's name has attracted large and brilliant gatherings. 
He is an entertaining lecturer, and a reader of great dramatic power. 
He is fairly entitled to be ranked as a leading lecturer of the present 
time,” 
For terms and dates apply to Mr. Wa. Anprews, F.R.H.S., Literary 
Club, Hull. 


I ECTURES,—Mr. ARCHIBALD FORBES 
4 LL.D., having returned from his Lecture Tour in America and 
Australia, is OPEN to ARRANGEMENTS during the coming winter 
with Literary Societies, Mechanics’ Institutes, ¥.M.C.A.s, &c.—Address 
12, Fulham Park-road, London, 8.W. 


I R. N. HEINEMANN’S LECTURES in Literary 
Institutes, Coileges, &c.—Dr. e-- EMANN, F.R.G8 , who has 
lectured with great success befere crowded audiences at the leading 
Institutes, is now arranging for the delivery of his Lectures. New 
Prospectus, containing Twenty-six Subjects of general interest. on appli- 
cation. —»r. HEINEMANN, 80, Upper Gloucester place, London, N.W. 


OPULAR LECTURE 5. — Mr. WESTWOOD 

OLIVER, Editor of the Illustrated Science Monthly, is arranging 

for the cog i his ILLUSTRATED LE ECTURES on Scientific Sub- 

jects NEXT NTER. eae terms, and dates on application.— 
3, St. Martin’ eplace, London, wc 
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oY AL CONSE RVATOIRE of MUSIC, 
DRESDEN —Commencement of the YEAR of STUDY and EN- 
TRANCE EXAMINATION on SEPTEMBER Ist. Piano, Organ, String 
and Wind Instruments, Solo Singing, Opera. Composition, Seminary (for 
Piano and Singing Teachers), Theatre, School —Prospectus, together with 
specification of the subjects of the Lessons and List of Teachers, also 
information of the year, sent post free from the Secretary of the Con- 


servatoire. 
The Directorate, FRIEDRICH PUDOR, 
Royal Aulic Counsellor, 


N AYALL'S. ELECTRIC ‘LIGHT STUDIOS for 

INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHY, 164, NEW BOND-STREET 
(corner of Grafton-street), ALWAYS OPEN, regardless of the Weather. 
Appo: »tments entered daily. Special appointments after 6 p.m. 


‘THE RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
WORK necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 
tegard to the safest and most cautious treatment, by 


M.R. THOMPSON, Studio, 4l, George street, Portman-equare, w. 
SUB- -EDITOR REQUIRES RE-ENGAGEMENT 


good Paper. Verbatim Reporter; experienced; first-class 
relerences.—Add dress Sicma, 1, Avonbourne, Drozzes- road, Salisbur mary. 


VERBATIM REPORTER, thoroughly qualified 


and experienced, who has been engaged three years as Edito 
—_ Reporter of a leading ( merger y Paper in the West of England, is ‘OPEN 
toan ENGAGEMENT rst-ciass references and testimonials.—Brra, 
care of H. D. Sime, Esq , Dorew County Crronicle, Dorchester. 


a > r N 
(CONFIDENTIAL EMPLOYMENT.—A Gentle- 
n, of good education and social position, wishes to OBTAIN 
an APPOINTMENT either as Private Secretary to a Nobleman or 
-P., or in any Position of Trust. Occupation being desired, the ques- 
. tion ‘of emolument is quite secondary. Highest references ‘and testi- 
monials —Address, in first instance, R. N.,, care of Messrs. Phillips, 
& Davies, Estate Agents, 5, Finsbury- square, EC, 


ENG LISH GENTLEMAN resident in Germany 

willing to undertake the TRANSLATION of any Work from 

) eed ate English.—H. B., care of Macniyen & Wallace, Booksellers, 
nburg' 














paper Offices, 125, Strand. 

(xFORD GRADUATE, Classical Honours (B.A.), 
desires PRIVATE TUTORSHIP or SECRETARYSHIP.—Address 

os 9g H., care of Adams & Francis, Advertising Agents, 59, Fleet-street, 





WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. — The 
cil propose to appoint to THREE BERKELEY FELLOW- 
SHI Psa of "the value of 100/. each, for th o roar, 1884-5, in one or more of 
the following subjects :—1, Classics ; 2, English Language and Literature ; 
, History; 4, Philosophy; 5, Pure Mathematics ; 6, Applied Mathe- 
ma’ atics; 7, Engin eering; 8, Physics em istry ; lo, ' weaned (in 
eluding Physiology); 11, Geology (including Pa!wontolog: 
The appointments will be made after 
evidence furnished by the app The diti of award and 


tenure will be forwarded on 
istrar on or before the 18th 











Warren, a COACH, at a bracing seaside place, 
to PREPARE in CLASSICS for LAW EXAMINATION. Pre- 
ference given where board and residence can be had.—Applications, 
stating full particulars, references, and terms, to M. E., Box |. 20, Post- 
office, Huddersfield. 


reques: 
Applications to be sent to the “Ri 
September. J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 





COMFORTABLE HOME, with salary, is offered 
to a LADY, aged about 25 years, who bry undertake to live in 
asmall family as COMPANION to a YOUNG LADY of delicate health, 
who has a —_— servant attendant. She is of remarkably amiable 





N ALVERN.—A Lady, educating her little Girl 

of Eleven at home, WISHES a COMPANION PUPIL. Healthy, 
refined home, with ever: 
extreme views. Libera! 
Bookstall, Malvern Link. 


comfort and attention. Private family. ° 
terms. High references.—X. Y. Z., Smith's 


from her affliction she requires constant care 
attention. mor eo should herself be of strong constitution and 
in goed health. English, FP: well and, as far as 
—-. she should have some taste for Drawing, Painting, Fancy 
and y Music, by which she might more easily 
amuse and divert the patient —For particulars address, stating own 
experience and references, ALrua, care of Palmer & Howe, Publishers, 











TYXHE ROYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, COOPERS HILL, STAINES 
The Secretary of State for India wi'l a he an ASSISTANT oo: 
FESSOR of MATHEMATICS on a salary 0: Annum. A sta’ 
ment of the duties may be ber btained from the Selretary at the Gate, 
to whom also r the by testi- 
monials, may be made before ‘August 6th, 1884 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE (LONDON) SCHOOL. 


The NEXT TERM commences SEPTEMBER 23rd. Prospectuses may 
be obtained from the Office, Gower-street, W.C. 
TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


N EXPERIENCED ENGIISH GOVERNESS, 
well recommended, desires RE-) NGAGEMENT. ‘Thorough 
English, French (Paris), German (Hanover Latin Music, and Drawing. 
Liveral salary.—Address Bera, 22, Sch s Bank, Horwich, Bolton, 
cashire. 


N EXPERIENCED GERMAN TUTOR 


(University of Bonn, four years in England) DESIRES a i ie 

















R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT and 

ACCOUNTANT.—Advice Laven as to the best mode of Publishing. 
behalf of Authors. Transfer of 
Literary Property carefully ‘conducted, Twenty years’ |; no 
Highes free.—1l, Paternoster-row, E. 











MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Property, to announce that they 
have several Newspaper Properties for Dis » 


MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to DISPOSE 

e ofthe COPYRIGHT and PLANT of a most important Liberal 

County Paper of great influence and high position. Established 50 

years. rge Annual Income. Partnership might be arranged. — 
= se er Solicitors only will be treated ky Jobbing B 


MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to DISPOSE 
e of the COPYRIGHT and PLANT of a small LOCAL NEWS8- 
PAPER within 30 miles of London. Excellent Jobbing Business 





SHIP during the Summer Holidays (1st of August to 15th No 
objection to travelling.—Address Kk. Tuur, Castle Howell. School, “Lan- 
caster. 


Ic TORIA UNIVERSITY. — DEGREES for 

OMEN.—TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, of 20l. each, for Three Years, 

will = OFFERED for OPEN COMPETITION is OUTOBER NEXT. 

Succe-sful Candidates will be e ted to prepare in the Women's 

Department of the Owens College tor one of the Degrees of the Victoria 

University.—For particulars apply to the Hon Sec. ef the Scholarship 
Fund, Miss Buttey, Orchard House, Choriton-cum-Hardy, Manchester. 


HOROUGH EDUCATION for GIRLS.— 

BOARDERS forthe WIMBLEDON HIGH SCHOOL are RECEIVED 
by Mrs. and Miss DE LISLE. Miss De Lisle is an Assistant Mistress in 
the School, and great advantages are offered for French.—Saint-Denis, 
Edge-hill, Wimbledon, 8. W. 


DUCATION.—BATH.—The Principal 

RECEIVES TWELVE GIRLS for HIGHER EDUCATION. 
Refined Home Life; very earnest and successful werk through indi- 
vidual attention. English and Foreign Governesses, Professors. Highest 
references to parents.—10, Laura-place. 


CHOLARSHIPS.— BATH COLLEGE, BATH. 


President—His Grace the DUKE of CLEVELAND, K.G. 
Head Master—T. W. DUNN, Esq. M.A. 
Honorary Secretary — Colonel HARBORD. 














FOUR or more ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, for COMPETITION 
on the 17th and 18th September next, from 251 to 50l , to be increased to 
851. in case of a Scholar who may need it. Allowance for age in the case 
of younger Boys. Candidates from a distance can be provided for. 

The Junior School Boarding House (for Boys under Thirteen), now in 
charge of the Rev J.C. Dunn, has been removed to more convenient 
Premises, formerly known as Sydney College. 


‘O TEACHERS in GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOLS.— 
A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in preparation for the Cam- 

bridge Teachers’ Certificate is offered to LADIES at the BISHOPSGATE 
TRAINING COLLEGE. The curriculum is specially intended to meet 
the needs of those who wish to become Teachers in High Schools. 
TRAINING is also provided for those who wish to become KINDER- 
GARTEN TEACHEKS. Junior Students are po for the Cam. 
bridge Higher Local Examination. The College Year begins 
TEMBER 17. Scholarships are offered in all divisions.—Particulars by 
letter only during July and August) from the Principat, care of 
KR. Hodge, 9, Clifton-gardens, Maida-vale, W. 








Small capital only required. Good opportunity fora Working 
Journalist or Printer. 


CO MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &, 


12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


LECTROTYPING, STEREOTYPING, and 

ZINCO ENGRAVING WORKS.—A well-established BUSINESS 

to be DISPOSED OF. Doing 10,000/. per Annum. Principals or their 

Solicitors only treated with.—Address D., Bates, Hendy & Co., 37, Wal- 
breek, 








NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS, 
All the Best New Books are in Circulation at 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


Subscription :—ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND uPw ARDS, 
according to the number of Volumes required. 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 


See MUDIE'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 
New Edition now ready, postage free, on application. 
The New Edition of Mudie’s Clearance Catalogue includes the following 
recent Books :— 


Life of Lord Lyndhurst, by Sir Theodore Martin—Autobiography of 
Anthony hear ms To pp ed of James Nasmyth—Fanny Kemble's 
Autobiography—Life ef Lo wrence, by R. B Smith—Retrospect of 
a Long Life, by Samuel Carter Hall—Across Chrysé, by A KR. Colquhoun 
—Among the Mongols, by James Gilmour—Life and Letters of Mrs. 
i le—Life of Professor Palmer, by Walter BKesant—Old Mexico, by 

i Bi Bishop—Reminiscences of Lord Ronald Gower—The Goldea 
} BR, by Isabella Kird—Biographical Sketches, by C Kegan Paul— 
Lady Bioomfield’s Reminiscences— Donal Grant, by George Mac Donald— 
Thicker than Bag ae by James Payn—Yolande, by William Black— 
Altiora oe Lawrence Oliphant—Loving and Serving, by Holme 
Lee—Ion rs, Lynn Linton—Gladys Fane—Sweet Mace—Hester, by 
a ‘Olipbaut—Al in a Garden Fair, by Walter Besant—A Struggle for 
by Mrs. J. H. Riddeli—John Herring — Alison—In the West 
lenient. Sea Queen—The Executor, by Mrs. Alexander—and more 
than Two Thousand other Popular Books at the lowest current prices, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to 34, New Oxford-street ; 
281, Regent-street ; and 2, King-street, Cheapside, 
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© PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS and 
PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, the 
Knowledge, Truth, "British Mail, the Furniture 

, ol he Review, and other ba Publications, call attention to the 


Gazette, 

facilities the peneers Eee LETE, ECONOMIC, and PUNCTUAL 

FRoDUCTIO! PERIODICAL. & Seana at" oe Pes —— 
in. 

either Printing or Printing Ny Publishing. —74 to 76, Great Queen- 

street, London, W.C. 





“ The distinguishing character of the autotype reproductions is that 
they are cheap and absolutely faithful copies of originals, which may 
themselves be of the very highest excellence; and they are therefore 
especially adapted for all situations in which the moderation of their 
cost is an important element, and especially for all in which it is 

reasons, to keep before the eyes either of 
ehildren or of adults the most perfect ° amaaaaacaata of natural or of 
ideal beauty.’’—Zimes, September 4th, 1879 








FOR THE ARTISTIC DECORATION OF THE HOME, 
VISIT THE 


UTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD-STREET. 
(Twenty doors West of Mudie's Library.) 


ase COPIES of the OLD MASTERS, 
‘om the most celebrated Galleries of Europe. 


smenumems of MODERN PAINTINGS, 
From the Luxembourg, the Salon, Royal Academy, &c. 


MUSEO DEL PRADO, MADRID. 


HERMITAGE, ST. PETERSBURG. 
Grand Autotypes of the Paintings in these Collections. 


The TRIUMPH of JULIUS CESAR, from Mantegna’s painting at 
ay ag Court, in Fifteen Plates. The Set, 7/. 10s.; Single Plates, 
s. each 


FACSIMILES of TURNER’S ‘ LIBER STUDIORUM.’ 
Copies of Reynolds, a Lawrence, and Rare Works from 
the Print-Koom, British Muse 


The ‘PIED PIPER of a with Nine Illustrations by Mrs. 
J, E. Cook, One Guinea. Published with permission of the poet. 


An Illustrated Pamphlet, ve in Relation to Household Art,’ 
with Press Notices, free per pos’ 


Fine-Art Catalogue, 124 pages, price Sixpence, free per post. 


‘It is for their revelation of the unequalled grandeur of the genius of 
Michael Angelo, as em n the Sistine frescoes, that all lovers of 
the noblest art should be gratetal tothe re process. 

Portfolio, April, 1871 

“If pictorial art is, indeed. an educational influence of a high order, 
and if it is desirable to keep beauty of form before the eyes of the young, 
the autot yee of the Great Masters should not only find the places = 
honour of which they are well worthy, but they should also be used t 
adorn every nursery and schoolroom in England.” 

Times, April 17th, 1873. 


SocleTy of ANTIQUARIES of LONDON.— 
ARCHEOLOGIA, Vol. XLVIII, Part I. (for 1882), is ready for 
delivery to Fellows elected in or before that year, on application in 
rson, or by written order, at the Suciety’s Apartments in Burlington 
ouse, daily, from 10 to 4 (Saturdays, 10 to 2). The price to the public 
is ll. 10s —By order, C. onenr Warsow, Secretary, Burlington House. 


ECOND- HAND BOOKS, ANCIENT and 


MODERN, in all Classes of Literacure. — just out, post 
free on application. —A. T. Prescorr, Arcade, Cardiff. 


CmARLES DICKENS.—Edition de Luxe FOR 
bargain ; in cloth, uncut.—Address M. N., care of J. W. 
Vickers, 5, Nicholas-lane, EC. 


G. ROSSETTI.—PHOTOGRAPHS have been 

e made from several of Rossetti’s Pictures and Designs. Any 

person wishing to Purchase Prints from the Negatives can address in 
writing W. M, Rosser, 5, Endsleigh-gardens, Euston-square, N.W. 


T° LITERARY and ARTISTIC FAMILIES.— 
A GENTLEMAN'S WELL-FURNISHED RESIDENCE (not a 
peg agar TO BE LET, for three or four months, in a good square 
ear the British Museum. Quiet; no traffic, no thoroughfare.—Par- 
ticulars on receipt of address card, J. E. -» care of Advertising Offices, 
150, Queen Victoria-street, London, E C. 


N?: 13, KING WILLIAM-STREET, Charing 
Cross. ~LEASE TO BE SOLD, or would be underleased at a Pre- 
mium, or LET to an approved Tenant.—Apply to Messrs. CLarxson, 
Architects, 36, Great Ormond-street, W.C. 


























Sales bp Auction 


Law Library of W. B. GLASSE, Esq., Q.C., removed from 
No. 13, New-square, Lincoin’s inn, and other Smaller Col- 
lections. 

ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Rooms, 115, Chancery lane, W.C ,on WEDNESDAY, July 16, 
and Following par. at 1 o’clock, the Valuable and Extensive LAW 

LIBRARY of W. B. GLASSE, Q.C. (who is relinquishing the 

Profession), comprising a very “complete Series of the Reports in the 

various Courts, the whole most carefully noted down to the present 

time—a complete Set of New Law Reports—and the usual Text-Books 
and Hooks of Reference. To which are added other smaller Collections 
of Legal and Miscellaneous Bouks. 

To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





Works of Art and Decoration, Antiquities, Pottery, Scientific 
Property, and various effects. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

ay 5 UCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., 
aT aod rach 15, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, WORKS ot 
MISCELLANEOUS EFFECTS, comprising Greek and Roman 
fone . several of large size—Ezyptian and Pom- 
peian scocinaltien Collection of Arms, mounted in silver and silver 
gilt—Miniatures—China—Enamels and Bronzes—and various interesting 
; also Paintings by Old Masters attributed to Bordognone, P. 
, Parmigiano, Ribera, G. Romano, A. Vaccaro, &c. ; also a valu- 
ais Collection of Scientific Property, comprising several fiae Micro 
scopes, together with expensive Objectives, a large variety of Slides, and 

other appurtenances. 
Catalogue on receipt of stamp. 








Coliection of Engravings. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 

o'clock 

eee a large COLLECPION of ENGRA INGS, both Ancient and 

oderun—Old Mezzotint Portraits—Subjects aa Morland, Bigg, Ward, 

&e —Scriptural and Classical Subjects by Old Masters—a large variety ef 
i ural and Top hical Prints, &c. 


N 


THURSDAY, July 17, and Following Day, rie 10 minutes past 1 





Library of the late Rev. A. TAYLOR, and other Theological 
and Miscellaneous Collections 


MESSBS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., Soe! MON- 
DAY, July 21,and Two Following Days, at _ peed clock 
precisely. th the LIBRARY of the late Rev EXAN "TAYLOR, 

A., Chaplain to Gray's Inn, &c., comune sonuaes valuable 
Standard ‘Theological Books, and Works in all the various Branches of 
Literature, including the Works of Bp. J. Taylor, Cardinal Newman, 
8S. Augustin, Chrysostom, Gerson, &c. —Publications of the Woodrow, 
Ecclesiastical. Cambridge, Camden, Parker, Calvin, and other Societies— 
a large number of Modern Roman Missals and other Catholic Service 
Books—Ciark’s Foreign Theologica! Library, &c ; also Hoare’s Ancient 
Wiltshire—Ashmole's Garter— Blomefield’s History of Norfolk —an 
Illuminated Missal—Three Ancient Hebrew MSS.—Manning and Bray's 
Surrey—fine Illustrated Books—MSS. collected by Dr. Haviland, of 
Northampton, &c. 

Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 


Several Thousand Volumes of Miscellaneous Books collected by 
the late J. ORDE HALL, Esq 


, 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on WED- 
NESDAY, July 30, and Two Following Days, at ten minutes past lo o'clock 
precisely, ‘the extensive COLLECTION a BOOKS in all Classes of Lite- 
rature, formed by the late J OKDE HALL, Esq. (of Queen’s-square, 
Bloomsbury), and other Properties, cemprising the Houghton Gallery— 
Lafontaine’s Fables, with Oudry’s plates—Old Playing Cards—Kit-Cat 
Club Portraits—Books on the Colonies—Statistical Works—Brydges's 
Northampton, with extra illustrations. 
talogues in preparation. 


The Stock of the late Mr, LOVE, the well-known Printseller, 
of Bunhill-row, 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will ey by AUCTION. at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C., WEDNESDAY, July 16, and Following Day, 
at 1 o'clock precisely ps day, the STOCK of ‘the late Mr. LOVE 
the well-known Pri: tseller, of Bunhill- row; comprising Engravings an 
Etchings by Old Masters—Line Engra ravings by English and Foreign 
Masters, including Landscapes by Woollett, Browne, &c., some fine 
proofs—Portraits and Historical Prints—Mezzotints and Fancy Subjects 
—Engravings after Masters of the French School—a Collection «f the 
Works of Hugarth — Topographical Prints — Water-Colour and other 
Drawings—Drawings by Old Masters; also Paintings by Old Masters, 
&c., including several Historical Portraits. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, 
on receipt of two stamps. 


The Collection of a Greek Gold Ornaments formed by the 
late JAMES WHITTALL, Esq., of Smyrna, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
—_ egy by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
treet, , W.C., on MONDAY, July 21. at Uo'clock precisely, the 
COLLECTION ef ANTIQUE GREEK GOLD ORNAMENTS, very early 
Greek Intagli, Camei, and — Scarabei, formed by the late JAMES 
WHITTALL, Esq., of Smyrni 
Catalogues ‘illustrated ) may be bad, price 6d. 


The valuable idivary of the # MES CROSSLEY, Esq., 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, “WILKIN SON & HODGE 
will SELL ef! AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C., MONDAY, July 21, and Six Following Days, at 
1 o'clock precisely each day, the very Extensive, By and Vaiuable 
LIBRARY of the Jate JAMES CROSSLEY, Esq., F. , President of 
the Chetham Society, &c., comprising Early Engle "and Foreign 
Theology—Old English Dramatists—Poetry and Romances—Biography 
and History—Voyages and Travelsx—Works relating to Lancashire and 
Yorkshire—Rare American Pubiications—Valuable Series of old News- 
Pi pers and Periodicals—Publications of the Royal. Camden, Chetham 
hilobiblon, and other Societies—Scarce Works on Witcherafe, Alchemy, 
&c.— Curious Trials Chap-Books, Jest-Books, &c.—and Miscellaneous 
Works in all Classes of Literature. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had, price 1s. each. 











The Musical Library of JULIAN MARSHALL, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, July 29. and Two Following Days, at 
1 o'clock precisely each day, the MUSICAL LIBRARY of JULIAN 
MARSHA , comprising Works of the Principal Composers, 
including many of great rarity, amongst which Compositions Been ics 
Beethoven, Sir H. Bishop, Boyce Carey, Cherubini, Choron, 
Clementi, Cooke, Corelli, Cramer, Croce, Croft, Crotch, Galliard, Gamble: 
Gordigiani, Greene, Handel, Haydn, ‘Hummel, Linley, Lully, Mace, 
Marcello, Mehul, Mendelssohn - Bartholdy, Morley, Mozart, Musical 
Antiquarian Society's Publications, Per, Pepusch, Playford, Purcell, 
Ravenscroft, Rossini, Spohr, Spontini, Verdi, Warren, Webbe, Weber, &c. 
y viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, 
on receipt of four stamps. 


The valuable Library cs the lae JOHN PAYNE COLLIER, 
Esq., Editor of Shakespeare. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, Lg - on THURSDAY, August 7, and Two Following 
"el isely each a the VALUABLE LIBRARY of 
the late JOHN PAYNE COLLIER, Esq., Editor of Shakespeare, 
comprising Books and Manuscripts chiefly’ relating to Poetry, Romance, 
the Drama, particularly of the Elizabethan Age, but including 
Works in the various branches of English Literature—many important 
Unpublished and other MSS in the handwriting of Mr. Collier and 
others—Books illustrated with rare Portraits and Autographs, and 
Private Reprints of rare English productions—Shakes and Shake- 
speariana—an extensive Series of Privately-printed Works—Transactions 
and Publications of various Antiquarian and Literary Societies—Collec- 
tion of Chap-Beoks, Old Ballads. and Political Broadsides—small Collec- 
tions of Autograph Letters and Engravings, &c. 
May be viewed two daysprior. Catalogues may be had ; if by post, on 
receipt of six stamps. 


Valuable Insects, Books, §c. 

R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 

at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on TUESDAY, 
July 15, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely. the COLLECTION of BRITISH 
LEPIDOPTERA pacha by the late Mr. WILLIAM P. York, 
cemprising many n pecies, together with the two Cabinets Ms which 
it is contained ; see | the. ROLLECTI ONS of the late Sir SIDNEY SMITH 
SAUNDERS, 6. M G., consisting of five Series of British and Foreign 
| Preparations, &c.— 
together with : first-rate — tee Smith and Beck—and numerous 
important Entomological Works, comprising a complete Set of the 
Transactions of the Eatomological Society of London—a nearly complete 
Series of the Annales de la Société Entomolegique de France, &c. 

On view the day prior and morning of Sale, a and Catalogues had. 
Early English Fe and Drawings by fr. Rowlandson, 

he Property of a Gentleman, 


N ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on ONDAY, 
July 14, at 1 o'clock precisely, a small COLLECTION of EAR LY 
ENGLISH ENGRAV INGS, the Property of a GENTLEMAN, including 
Mezzotints and Engravings after J. B. Cipriani, R A , FP. Bart oloz zzi,RA, 
A. Kauffman, K.A., F Hayman, R.A.,G Stubbs, A KA, Sir J. Reynolds, 
G. Morland, P. Mercier, H. W Bunbur y—Portraits, &c., and 25 Draw- 
ings by T. ‘Rowlandson—aiso Proof Engravings after Sir E. Landseer, 
R.A.—a fine Set of Turner's Liver Sree, and otner Plates from the 














The Stock of Old a ay roeent Jewellery of the lat, 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Wog 000s 


tfully give notice that they wae | SELL by Al 
their Gan Rae King-st " —— 7 AUCTion 
July 14, and Three Following Days, at 1 o 5 
the Executors), the whole of the amie ‘ST OCK of OLD 
and FOREIGN PLATE and JEWELLERY of the old-establiahed 1 
ness = FLEMING, of 32, St. Martin’s-lane he PLA 
Tankards, Jugs, Sets ef Table Candlesticks, Saivery, 

Caddies, Castors, Coffeepots, Teapets, Teakettl+s, Apostle and Rata 
Spoons, Three-Prong Forks, and a great variety of Ornamental Pray, 
from the time of Queen Elizabeth to George III , and some Old Foreig 
and modern English Plate. The JBWELS include a magnifice 
hire and Brilliant Horseshoe Brooch, a fine Bla rl and Brilst 
racelet, a Head Ornament of Brilliants formed as a branch, ae 
with a fine large Emerald and Brilliants, a single Coliet Brilliant 
lace, with —— — 5 Saaee—wee Bracelets, 
Necklaces, Earrings, Brooc ae uds. Pins set with s 
Emeralds, Sapphires, Brilliante, and Pearls—-Gold Chains, Watches, 
numerous Trinkets, &c. “ 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





Pictures, Porcelain, and other Works , & “pe the Property 
the late W. KING, 4 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOOD 

respectfully give notice that  ® _ SELL by AUCTION,» 

their Great Rooms, King-street, St. es's-Square, on FRIDAY, 

July 18, and Following Day, at 1 —— . riacly, the the oomeeh ae 
LECTION of WORKS ef ART of 


Porcelain—Decorative Furniture—a Louis XVI. Clock, ia ly: 
case of Gros Bleu Sévres Porcelain, and other Clocks and Candelabn4 
Marble Statuette of a Nymph by Falconnet—Oid French Browzes~y 
English and French Silver—Miniatures—Gold Snuff-boxes and Einisy 
the time of Louis XV. and Louis XVI By ge samen Orpameny. 
also about Fifty Pictures, comprising Works of Mignard, Pater | 
Prince, Van Loo, Breughel, Grifter, Van Stry, and some capital CXaaply 
of G. Morland. 

May be viewed two days preceding, and eee 


Library of the late General Sir GEORGE BULLER, G2, G.CB, 
and other Books, 


ESSRS. CH RISTIE, MANSON & WOOD 
respectfully give notice that gg Bs: will SELL ‘a AUCTION s 

their Great Rooms, King street, St es 's-8q uare 
July 21,and Following Day. at 1 o'clock precisely, the oLIBRARY | 
General Sir GEORGE BULLER, GCB., deceased, and other Py 
rties, comprising the Works of J. MW. "Turner, R.A., including t 
ber Studiorum—Murée Napoléon, 10 vols,, large- paper proofs ai 
etchings, morocco extra—Lysons’s Environs of Londoa, in l4 vols. ilig. 
bynes = ae drawings and engravings—Cussans's Hertfordshin 
vols, e@ paper, the “ney emblazoned, morocco extra—Hata) 
Eechings Whistler 's Etc! —Ruskin's Architecture of Venice—taly 
bury Primer, 1545—Dante. . from the library of Marguerite de Valu 
—Gould’s Ornithological Work: Caricatures relating to George lV. 

Napoleon I.—H. B. Caricatures, 7 vols., &c. 

May be viewed Friday and Saturday preceding, and Catalogues had 








Gold and Silver Plate, the Property of a Nobleman, 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that er will SELL by AUCTION,» 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on WEDNESDAI, 
July 23. at 1 o'clock precisely, GOLD and SILVER PLATE, the Propeny 
of a NOBLEMAN, comprising a Two-handled Cup and Cover and oi 
Cup and Cover of Gold, chased with Masks and Strap Ornameu 
Handsome Silver-Gilt Vases—Race Neca a oar Oe i nag Dime 
Pilates and Twenty Dishes, with Gadroon Edges—O!d os foe 
Mugs—Two-handled Cups—Candlesticks—Casters— tcellars—andi 
Teakettle by Paul Lamerie 





Bijouterie, Miniatures, Fans, §c. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOOD! 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION,« 
their Great Rooms, King-strect, ames’s-square, on THURSDAI, 
July 24, at 1 o'clock precisely. BLUOUTERIE, MINIATURES, FANS, fe, 
including Enamelled Gold Indian Boxes—Chinese and Indian Silve 
Ornaments—Silver Scent Cases—Agate Etuis—a Pair of Italian 
Steel Plaques, inlaid with Geld—and other Objects of Art, from the Ce 
lection of a well-known AMATEUR;; also Bijouterie, the Property ofa 
GENTLEMAN ; Dresden and Battersea Enamel Boxes—Watchet-0i 
French Fans—Limoges Enamels—Miniatures—and Two fine Enamels y 
Henry Boné, R.A, the Property of the late HENRY BELLENDS 
KER, Esq., of Lincoln’ 's Inn. 





The beautiful ants Herm, between Guernsey and Sark, 


e English Channel, 


or Professional or Business Man seeking ‘yest and recreation ins 
charming climate, with a series of attractions which could not “ 
matched within ten or eleven hours of London. The Island is 
mile and a half leng, by three-quarters ofa mile broad, and peek 
460 statute acres, including 100 acres of highly fertile arable al 
sture land, with fine deep alluvial soil, forming by far Lerten 
ye in one ‘occupation in the Channel Islands. The remainder ¢ 
the land has a picturesque broken surface, clad with gorse a 
cover, and there are some rich feeding lands. Pheasants, Par! 
Wild Geese, and Rabbits abound. The entire Island is in hand, am 
available for possession. A good Family House, Stabling, and Ge 
dens, in a well-chosen and ence ell te ue position in the centre of te 
Island. There are several smalle’ and Cottages, and a lay 
Hotel. The lands are well adapted for tt the growth of frait and 


sively exported from the neighbouring islands of Guernsey 

J . Exceedingly heavy crops of Grapes are obtained from t 
extensive vineries. The property is likely to prove a good and 
munerative investment for capital, ides offering a great scope ie 
residential enjoyment. ‘There are several springs of fine water® 
the Island. The property is held on lease from the Crown (by Orie 
in Council of H.M. George II.), perpetually renewable every twenty: 
one years on payment of a nominal fine of 42/. and at a rent of ld. @ 
annum, and is free from any rates, taxes. and Government dues d 
every kind. There is good fishing areund the Island, and 

and Crabs are abundant. 


> 

MESSES. DEBENHAM, TEWSON, FARMED} 

& BRIDGEWATER will SELL the above valuable and ve! 
attractive Property, at the Mart, on TUESDAY, July 29, at 2 o’clod 
(unless an acceptable offer be made b private contract). "The Manage 
will, with his boat, meet any intending purehaser at St. Peter's Put, 
Guernsey, by appointment with the Auctioneers. 
Particulars, Plan, and Views of Messrs. ARNoLD & Co , Solicitors, ®, 
Carey-street, W.C. ; and of the Aucrionzers, 80, Cheapsi ide. 


No, 18, OAKFIELD-ROAD, CLIFTON, BRISTOL,—Si 
of the Household Furniture, Paintings, Drawings, and 
of Mr. F. J. FARGUS. 


ESSRS. W. H. PHILLIPS & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, on the Premises. on TUESDAY, July 15, and Tv! 
Following Days, the whole of the HOUSEHOLD FURNITUR 
Collection of Antique Porcelain—about Sixty Paintings and Drawings, 
including ‘ Kingsweston Park’ and ‘Fairy Glen, Betws-y- -Coed,’ ww 
rr by John Syer, and other Examples of John Syer, Jam 
Ha §. P. Jackson, J. Jackson Curnock, C. P. Knight, F. W. Topha® 
Alfred” Fripp. J. Doubting, Walter Duncan, H. Whatley, G. Hastings, 
and others—about Forty Dozen of Vintage Port and other wae 
and numerous Effects, at No. 13. Oakfield-road, Clifton, the Property 
Mr. FREDERICK JOHN FARGUS, who is leaving the Neighbourhood. 
The Goods may be viewed the Saturday and Monday prec eding th 
Sale, from 10to 4 o’elock, by Catalogues only (price 6d. each), which m4 











Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 


Work—Drawings by the Old Masters, & 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


be obtained of the Avcrionzras, No. 4, Clare-street, Bristol. 





Ovington-gardens, comprising Old Rowe Chelsea, ay nand Oral 


A perfectly salon Posen for a Nobleman, Yachtsman, Gentlema § 


high-priced early potatoes and vegetables which are daily so ext & 
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HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 315, will be published on WEDNESDAY, July 16th. 
Contents. 

MUNICIPAL LONDON. 

MODERN SPANISH LITERATURE, 

The ROMANCE and REALITY of AMERICAN RAILROADS. 

PETER the GREAT. 

ENGLAND and HER SECOND COLONIAL EMPIRE. 

The THREE POEMS ‘IN MEMORIAM.’ 

GREEK ARCHZOLOGY : Mr. Fergusson’s Parthenon. 

The WEST INDIES and SUGAR BOUNTIES. 

REDISTRIBUTION and REPRESENTATIVE DEMOCRACY. 

Mr. GLADSTONE'S FOREIGN POLICY. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


= Oe eww 


bd a 





Now ready, for JULY, price 6s. 


[Ts BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 159. 
Contents. 

MR. BROWNING. 
ITALIAN UNIVERSITY LIFE in the MIDDLE AGES. 
PRIVILEGE and ARISTOCRACY. 
JOHN WYCLIFFE, PRECURSOR of the REFORMATION. 
The SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY of RELIGION. 
NATURAL LAW in the SPIRITUAL WORLD. 
ENGLISH POLICY in the SOUDAN and EGYPT. 
POLITICAL SURVEY of the QUARTER, 
CUNTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

London: Hodder & Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 
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Now ready, Part II., Vol. XLVII , JUNE, 1884, price 5s. 


QtATIsTIOAL SOCIETY’S JOURNAL. 


Contents. 

The RECENT DECLINE in the ENGLISH DEATH-RATE. By Dr. 
G. B. Longstaff, M.A. M.R.C.P. 

ENGLISH ee TRAINS in 1871 and 1883. By H. B. Willock, 
Esq. Lieut. RE 

A bn Semele REVIEW of the a of CANADA. 
Walford, Esq. F.S.A., Barrister-at-La 

MISCELLANEA :—(1) The Fall in the ine of Commodities. By Paul 
Leroy-Beaulieu (a Translation) —(2) Lioyd’s Statistics of Marine 
Casualties for 1883 —(3) Emigration and Immigration from and into 
the United Kingdom in 1883 —(4) Local Taxation Returns (England) 
for the Year 188]-82.—(5) Additions to the Library, &c, 

London: E. Stanford, 55, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


By C. 





Price 2s.; post free, 2s. 3d. 
IBLIOTHEQUE UNIVERSELLE 
et REVUE SUISSE, for JULY, 1831, contains— 

i. HERBERT SPENCER et sa PHILOSOPHIE. Par M. Léo Quesnel. 

2. JOYEUSE VADIEN. Nouvelle. Par M. T. Combe. 

2. EXCURSION en ALGERIE et en TUNISIE, MAI-JUIN, 1883. Par 
M. H. Maystre. 

4. Le TASSE et ses CRITIQUES RECENTS. Par M. Marc-Monnier. 
Troisiéme et Derniére Partie. 

5, CHARLES GORDON. Par M. Auguste Glardon. Seconde Partie. 

6. La GENEVE ITALIENNE. De M. Edmond de Amicis. Seconde et 
Derniére Partie. 

7. CHRONIQUE PARISIENNE. —8. CHRONIQUE ITALIENNE. — 
9. CHRONIQUE ALLEMANDE.—10. CHRONIQUE ANGLAISE. 
—ll. CHRONIQUE SUISSE.—12. CHRONIQUE POLITIQUE.— 
13. BULLETIN LITTERAIRE et BIBLIOGRAPHIQUE. 


Subscription for the Year, ae a cock — lls., post free, payable 


London: Edward Stanford, 55, Charing Cross, 8.W. 





Now ready, price Sixpence, 
THE EXTRA SUMMER NUMBER OF 


Pe HENRY WOOD'S MAGAZINE, 


7 E A R @ O z, 
panies a Long and Complete Story by the Author of ‘ East 
Lynne,’ entitled 


THE SURGEON’S DAUGHTERS, 


“The summer supplement of the Argosy does, indeed, contain some 
faviting literary matter.’’—Stusser Daily News. 

‘In the summer number of the Argosy will be found a tale by the 
author of ‘East Lynne’ which is certain to be read with avidity. 
rby Mercury. 

“The summer supplement of the Argosy contains a story by the 
auther of * East Lynne,’ and shows that her pen has lost none of its 
cupning.”— Warrington Guardian. 

“ The unity of interest in the ‘Surgeon's Daughters,’ by the author of 
‘East Lynne,’ shows this little st: “ry te be the work of a true artist. 
most €xcellent holiday number, which should prove a pleasant com- 
panion during the summer mozths.’"’"—County Gentleman. 

Richard Bentley.& Son, 8, New Burlingten-street, W. 


Price 3s. ; post free, 12s. per annum, 


N IND: a Quarterly Review of Psychology and 


eng oh Edited by Professor G. CROOM ROBERTSON, 
No. 35. July, 1 


1. CLASSIFICATION of FEELINGS. By C. Mercier.—2. The OBJECT 
of KNOWLEDGE. By E. Montgomery.—3. HINTON’S LATER 
THOUGHT. By H. Havelock Ellis.—4. RESEARCH and DISCUSSION. 
by F. Galton, A. Kinet, D'Arcy Thompson, and E. Gurney.—5. CRITICAL 
NOTICES.—6. NEW BOOKS—MISCELLANEOUS. 


Williams & Norgate, |4, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden ; and 20, South 
Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 





PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION, 
Now ready, 8vo. price 12s. 6d. cloth, 


‘ UTLINES of PSYCHOLOGY, with Special 

Reference to the Theory of Education. By JAMES SULLY, 
MA., Examiner for the Moral Sciences Tripos in the University of 
Cambridge, Author of * Sensation and Intuition,’ &c. 

“It goes without saying that Mr. Sully’s work, coming as it does ata 
time when psychology is eccupying an unusual amount. f attention and 
the material of the science 1s constantly on the increase, must take 
4 position distinctly in advance of its predecessors in the same line.’ ~ 


ind, 
“These ‘ Outlines’ have the great merits of clearness, consieelaea, and 
an admirable method. Moreover, they are pervaded throughout by the 
scientific spirit, and are instinct with modern conceptions not similarly 
infused into any existing text-book for the use of students.’ 
2: Pail Mall Gazette. 
Mr. Sully has, in our opinion, done more for the progress of education 
by supplying teachers witha really Suggestive text-boek on Psychology 
than he could have done by giving us any quantity of good advice as 
Theory of Education.” —Jeurnal of Education, 


Lendon: Longmans, Green & Co. 





ESIGN for a “MODEL” THEATRE.—See the 
yoy of this week (4d.; by post, 4jd.; Annual ye 

198.); A ee Sees Sketches by the late G. BE. Street, R.A 
Articles © on yoo of Towns and Dwellings—Old Halls in Lancashire 
and Chesh Canrps and Castles of Warwickshire— Decline in the Traffic 
of the Suez Canal—Health Exhibition Lectures, &c 


46, Catherine-street ; and all Newsmen. 





Now ready at all Booksellers’, price ls. sewed, 
D?® ALFRED DRYSDALE on MENTONE. 
J.8. Virtue & Co. (Limited), 26, Ivy-lane, London. 


Published this day, 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 


HE STORY of JEWAD: a Romance. By ALI 


AZIZ EFENDI, the Cretan. Translated from the Turkish by 
E. J. Lo hg M.R.A _ 


Glasg Wilson McCormick, Saint Vincent-street. London : 
Triibner 2 ‘Co.; Simpiin, Marshall & Co.; and A. Palmer & Son. 


MESSRS. 
WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


_~— 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 


JULY, 1884. No. DCCCXXV. Price 2. 
Contents. 
BERLIN in 1884. Part I, 
The BABY’S GRANDMOTHER, Part X. 
The INVESTIGATION and PROSECUTION of CRIME. 
MAGDA’S COW. Conclusion. 
SCEPTICAL THEORIES. 
VENICE. 
The LOSS of the “‘ ARAB CITY.” 
The FREEBOOTERS of AMERICAN FINANCE. 
RUSSIA'S ADVANCE upon INDIA. 





This day is published, 


LUCIA, HUGH, and ANOTHER. By 


Mrs. J. H. NEEDELL, Author of ‘ Julian Karslake’s Secret.’ 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 25s. 6d. 
“** Another’ is a very original character, admirably conceived and 
worked out....There is so much that is skilful, beautiful, affecting, and 
werful on occasion, even in the portions of the story which appear to 
superfluous, that to find fault would be wena 3 
St. James's Gazette. 


Th’‘s day is published, 


LANCELOT WARD, M.P.: a Love 


Story. By GEORGE TEMPLE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


This day is published, 


VICO. By Professor Flint, D.D. LL.D., 


responding Member of the Institute of a — of ‘ The 
Philosophy of History in Europe,’ ‘ Theism,’ &c. ing the New 
Volume of “ Philosophical Classics for English eaten. " With 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY CELEBRATIONS. 
Published by Authority. 


A SHORT ACCOUNT of the TER- 


CENTENARY FESTIVAL of the UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH. 
Including Speeches by Sir Stafford Northcote, the Earl of Rosebery, 
His Exceliency J. Russell teur, 
Professor Virchow, Professor E! 

Jowett, &c. Edited by R. “SY DNEY MARSDEN, DSc., F.R.8., 
F.R.P.8. Edin. Crown 8vo. 3s. 


SPORT in the HIGHLANDS and 


LOWLANDS of SCOTLAND with ROD and GUN, By T. SPEEDY. 
8vo. with Ilustrations. ([Immediatety. 


SCOTISH TEXT SOCIETY. 
This day is published, 


The POEMS of WILLIAM DUNBAR. 


ph Edited by JOHN SMALL, MA. F.S.A. Scot. Demy 8vs. 
2s. 6d. 


A LARGE-TYPE EDITION, IN ONE VOLUME. 


Mr. STORMONTH’S ENGLISH 


acta PRONOUNCING, ETYMOLOGICAL, and EXPLA- 
NATORY. mbracing Scientific and other Terms, numerous 
Familiar Terms, and a Copious Selection of Old "English ‘Words. To 
which are appended Lists of Scripture and other Proper Names, 
Abbreviations. and Foreign Words and ie oon pal Ri the Rev. 
JAMES STORMONTH., Author of ‘ Etymol 
Dictionary of the English Language for Schools = Cot 
The aoe carefully Kevised by the Rey. P. H 
M.A tab. 





es," &e. 
HEL?, 


Parts I. to X. are now ready, price 2s. each. 


Some Opinions of the Press. 


“A Library Edition of Stormonth’s Dictionary will be yalued by 
scholars, within whose reach it is now for the first time brought.” 

Notes and Queries. 

“‘Mr. Stormonth’s Dictionary has passed through several editions, 
and is well known in English-s ing, families throughout the world. 
This is intended as an extended Library Edition of it.. 
pleted, it will be a comprehensive and authoritative work 
tical value of the Dictionary has n subjected to the test of 

years’ use, and has justified the praise which we bestowed on its first 
Zaition. ”'— British Quarterly Review. 

“There can be no question that the work, when completed, will 
form one oft the best and most serviceable works of reference of its class. 
«++-It is admirably ada: 2g to meet the requirements of every ordinary 
reader and student, and there are few eee of special reference to 
which it will not be found adequate.’’—. 

“Ithas the benes and sinews of the pa "tiictionary of the future, 
the late Mr. Stormonth's work being evidently taken up by men able to 
bear the heavy load.... We recommend it asan invaluable library book.”’ 

Ecclesiastical Gazette. 


Wa. BLAcKwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 





Now ready, price 6d. ; by post, 7d. 


HURCH AUTHORITY.—PRIZE ESSAY, and 
Result of Competition. 
London : W. Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly, W. 


Notice.— —MAPS and BOOKS for TOURISTS. 


STANFORD'S TOURISTS’ CATALOGUE, 56 pages, Revieed 

for 1884, with Index Maps to the one-inch Ordnance Surveys 

of England and to the Government Maps of France and 

Switzerland, is just ready, and contains full information of 

wee best Mips and Guides obtainable. Post free for Penny 
tamp. 


Lendon : Edward Stanford, 55, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


Now ready, Ninth Edition, 2s. 6d. post free, 


OUT and RHEUMATIC GOUT: a New Method 
of Cure, with Cases. By J. W. FOAKES, M D. 


“ We now pass from the deleterious nature of mercury and colchicum 
to the new practice of Dr. Foakes. ‘This really grcat ciscovery is ex- 
tremely simple.’’— Morning Advertiser. 

“The of gout ded is sound and rational."’ 

Medical l'ress and Circular. 

“ We think it a public duty to call attention to this book.’”’ 

Christian World. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 4, Stationers’ Hall-court. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ PUBLICATIONS 


e one 
A HISTORY of the THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 
By ANTON GINDELY, Professor of German History in the Uni- 
versity of Prague. Translated by ANDKEW TEN BROOK, recently 
Professor of Mental Philosophy in the University of Michigan. 2 
vols. 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, 16s. 
This most important period of European history, a right understand- 
ing of which is essential to the — comprehension of Europe of to- 
day, has long waited for an historian 


The BOOK of BEGINNINGS. A Study of Genesis, 
with a General Introduction to the Pentateuch. ko! the Rev. R 
HEBER NEWTON. 











12mo. cloth, 3s.; paper, 1s. 


From FIFTH AVENUE to ALASKA. By ED 
WARD PIERREPONT, BA. With Maps by Leonard Forbes Beck 
with, C.E, Pest 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


The FRANCO-AMERICAN COOKERY BOOK; 
-. How to Live Well and Wisely Every Day in the Year. Contain- 
ing over 2,000 Recipes. By et J: DELIEE, Caterer to the New 
hee Club, &c. 8vo. half bound 
A book which will make its ol competitors look to their 
aint '—Publishers’ Cirewlar. 
“*M. Déliee has made an almost encyclopaedic collection of material 
and combined it into a vast number of attractive forms.’ 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE LEAVENWORTH CASE.’ 


HAND and RING. By Anna K. GREEN, Author 
of ‘ The Leavenworth Case,’ &c. Post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


London ;: 25, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. New York: 27 and 29° 
West Twenty-third Street. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


— 





Limp parchment antique or cloth, 6s.; vellum, 7s. 6d. 


SELECTED PROSE WRITINGS 
of JOHN MILTON. 


With an Introductory Essay by ERNEST MYERS. 
(The Parchment Library. 
“Nothing but praise is due to the idea of eg Sy from 
Milton's prose works in the Parchment Libra . The — is well 
made.... Deserves little but Pecommendation.’ Bait Ma.l Gazette 


2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 24s. 


ANCIENT and MODERN 
BRITONS: a Retrospect. 


Crewn 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


The LAW BREAKER and 
The COMING of the LAW. 


By JAMES HINTON. Edited by MARGARET HINTON, 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


A DANISH PARSONAGE. 


By AN ANGLER. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


LECTURES on GENERAL 
NURSING, 


delivered to the Probationers of the London Hospital Testaing 
School for Nurses. By EVA C. E. LUCKES, Matron to the Londva 
Hospital. 


Small crown 8yo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The ECLOGUES of VIRGIL. 


Translated in‘o English Verse by EDWARD J. L. SCOTT, M.A. 
Oxon. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


COSMO de MEDICT; 
The FALSE ONE; 
AGRAMONT and BEAUMONT: 


Three Tragedies; and The DEFORMED: a — Sketch, By 
the Author a Ginevra,’ ‘ Palace and Prison,’ 


London: 1, Paternoster-square, 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
LIST. 


—>— 


A NEW EDITION OF 


LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS. 


An entirely New Edition, Corrected throughout by the 
Author, in Seven Volumes, extra fcap. 8vo. price Five 
Bhillings each, 

A limited number of Copies are printed on best Hand-made 
Paper, Orders for this Edition will be taken for SETS ONLY, 
at the rate of 10s. 6d. per Volume. 

The Volumes will be published as follows :— 


Vols. 1 and 2. MISCELLANEOUS POEMS, [ Ready. 
Vol. 3. IDYLLS of the KING. (August. 
Vol. 4. The PRINCESS: and MAUD. [ September, 


’ 
ENNYSONIANA.—See Hamiuton’s COL- 
LECTION of PARODIES of the POEMS of TENNYSON, LONG- 
FELLOW, TOM HOOD, and BRET HARTE. In Monthly Parts, price 
Sixpence. Part 8 now ready. 
Reeves & Turner, 196, Strand, W.C.; Gilbert & Field, Gracechurch- 
street, and Moorgate-street, E.C. 





This day is published, price 2s. 
ST: ANDREWS UNIVERSITY CALENDAR, 
SESSION 1884-85. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
THE TOPS of the MOUNTAINS. 
Price 3s. 6d. 
“A remarkable little work. Anattempt to lift the veil which obscures 
the past deluvian settiement of nations.’’—Schoolmaster. 
« This scholarly littie work.’’—Glasgow Herald, 
Remington & Co Covent-garden, London. 








Just published, price Sixpence, 


VEMALE EDUCATION from a PHYSIO- 
LOGICAL POINT of VIEW. By JOHN THORBUBN, M_D., 
Professor of Obstetric Medicine, Owens College and Victoria University, 


Manchester. 
J. E. Cornish , 33, Piccadilly, Manchester. 





Vol. 5. ENOCH ARDEN: and IN MEMORIAM, [0ct. 
Vol. 6. QUEEN MARY: and HAROLD. [ November, 
Vol. 7. The LOVER'S TALE, &c. [Di b 





MR, F. MARION CRAWFORD'S NEW NOVEL. 


A ROMAN SINGER. 


yd F. MARION CRAWFORD, Author of ‘Mr. Isaacs,’ ‘Dr. 
Claudius,’ &c. 2 vols. Globe 8vo 12s. 

“A mas iece of narrative.’’—Times. 

“ Full of exciting incident.’’—Atheneum. 





A NEW POEM BY MR. THOMAS WOOLNER, RA. 


SILENUS: a Poem. By Thomas 


WOOLNER, R.A. Crown 8vo. [Next week. 





BY REV. E. A. ABBOTT, D.D., AND W. G. RUSHBROOKE, M.L. 


The COMMON TRADITION of the 


SYNUPTIC GOSPELS, in the Text of the Revised Version. 
EDWIN A ABBOTT, D D., formerly Fellow of St. John's College, 
Cambridge, and W. G. RUSHBROOKE . formerly Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The ISLES of the BLEST, and 


other Poems. By ANDREW GOLDIE WOOD. Globe 8vo. 5s. 








POEMS. By Arthur R. Ropes. Feap. 


8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The ENGLISH CITIZEN. A Series 


of Short Books on his Rights and Responsibilities. Edited by 
HENRY CRAIK, M.A, LL.D. 


The STATE and EDUCATION. By 


a CRAIK, M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D. (Glasgow). Crown 8vo. 
is. 6d. 





“ As an exposition of the existing law on education, and as a descrip- 
tion of the ve hinery, the book must take rank as a 
standard authority.’’—Scotsman. 








THIRD EDITION, REVISED. 


The STUDENT’S FLORA of the 


BRITISH ISLANDS. By Sir J. D. HOOKER, K C.S.I. C.B. F.R.S., 
&c. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 





SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo. 6s. 


STUDIES of DEDUCTIVE LOGIC: 


a Manual for Students. By W. STANLEY JEVONS, LL.D. M.A, 
F.R.S. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


APPLIED MECHANICS: an Ele- 


mentary General Introduction to the Theory of Structures and 
Machines. By JAMES H. COTTERILL, F.R.S., Associate Member 
1.C.E., Professor of Applied Mechanics at the Royal Naval College, 
G ich. With lil i 8vo. 18s, 











NOW READY, WITH INTRODUCTORY ESSAY BY JOHN MORLEY. 
THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


Globe 8vo. 5s. each Volume, 


1. MISCELLANIES. With an Introductory Essay 


by JOHN MORLEY. 
2. ESSAYS. 3. POEMS. 


4, ENGLISH TRAITS: and REPRESENTATIVE 

5. coNDUCT of LIFE: and SOCIETY and SOLI- 
UDE. 

6. LETTERS: and SOCIAL AIMS, &c. 


“Their great merits are careful editing and beautisul finish.”’ 
British Quarterly Review. 





Now ready, NEW EDITIONS, 1884, price 1s. each ; or bound in cloth, 
1s. 6d. each, 


DICKENS’S DICTIONARIES. 
DICTIONARY of LONDON. 
DICTIONARY of the THAMES. 
DICTIONARY of PARIS. 
DICKENS'S CONTINENTAL ABC RAILWAY 


GUIDE is published on the First of every Month. Price Is. 





Price 3s. 
THE LOUVRE HANDBOOK. By SopHia 


BEALE. ‘‘ Welcome to a large number of pereons.’’—Times. 
“ Arranged in the most lucid manner ; light to carry.”— Portfolio. 
Harrison, Pall Mall. The Galignani Library, Paris, 


(THE LAW of NATIONS CONSIDERED as 

INDEPENDENT POLITICAL COMMUNITIES. By Sir TRAVERS 
TWISS, DC.L. F.RS., Member of the Institute of International Law, 
and one of Her Majesty's Counsel. 





PEACE. A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 1884. Demy 8vo. lis. 


Part II. ON the RIGHTS and DUTIES of NATIONS in TIME of 
WAR. Second Edition, Revised. 1875. Demy 8vo. 21s. 
London: Henry Frowde, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen-corner. 





Crown 8vo. cloth, price 4s 6d. 
ECOLLECTIONS of JOHN POUNDS. 
the Rev. HENRY HAWKES, B.A. F LS. 
Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden; and 20, 
South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


By 


NOTICE. 





and UEBRTtS 6. 


Q 


NOTES 


The VOLUME, JANUARY to JUNE, 1884, 
WITH THE INDEX, 


PRICE 10s. 6d, IS NEARLY READY. 





Cases for Binding, price 1s, 3d, post free, 





Joun C, Francis, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 











Part I. ON the RIGHTS and DUTIES of NATIONS in TIME of 





Pp. 108, 1s. 6d., or 19 stamps, secured in wrapper, by post, 


ISEASES of WOMEN, and their HOME 
OPATHIC TREATMENT. By W. WILLIAMSON, M.D. Re: 

by WASHINGTON EPPS, L.RC.P.M.R.CS. The derangements inet 

dental to the various periods of life fully prescribed for. J 


DISEASES of INFANTS and CHILDREN, 1s., or 13 stamps, 
James Epps & Co. 48, Threadneedle-street, and 170, Piccadilly, 


VIZETELLY’S 
ONE-VOLUME NOVELS. 


A SECOND EDITION of M. 
GEORGES OHNET’S highly popular 
Novel, ‘The IRONMASTER; or, Love 
and Pride,’ is now ready at all the Libraries, 


In crown 8yo. in good readable type, 6s. 


The IRONMASTER; or, Love and 


Pride. By GEORGES OHNET. Translated (Unabridged) from the 
146th French Edition. Forming the First Volume of “ Vizetelly's 
One-Volume Novyels,’”’ by English and Foreign Authors of repute, 
From the above work, which may be regarded as the greatest literary 
success in any language of recent times, the author has already deriyeg 
a profit of 12 000l. 








Just ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, crown 8vo. good 
readable type, 6s. 


NUMA ROUMESTAN;; or, Joy Abroad 
and Grief at Home. By ALPHONSE DAUDET. Translated from 
the 65th French Edition by Mrs. J. G. LAYARD. Forming the 
Second Volume of ** Vizetelly's One-Volume Novels.” 

* Not only deeply interesting, but thoroughly sound and wholesomei 
tone.’’—G. A. 8. in Jilustrated London News. 





NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘SIDE LIGHTS ON ENGLIsSg 
SOCIETY.’ 


Second Edition, at all the Libraries, post Svo. 9s. 


HIGH LIFE in FRANCE under the 
REPUBLIC; or, Social and Satirical Sketches in Paris and the 
Provinces E C. GRENVILLE-MURRAY. Lllustrated with a 
Frontispiece and Vignette. 

| ‘fake this book as it stands, with the limitations imposed upon its 

author by circumstances, and it will be found very enjoyable....The 
volume is studded with shrewd observations en French life at the pre. 
tent day.’’-- Spectator. 
“Is a very clever and entertaining series of social and satirical 
sketches, almost French in their point and vivacity.” 
Contemporary Review. 


Now ready at all Booksellers’, in crown 8vo. 432 pp. handsomely 


|The ASSOMMOIR (the Prelude to 


‘Nana’): a Realistic Novel. By EMILE ZOLA, Translated. with- 
out Abridgment, from the 97th French Edition. Illustrated with lé 
Tinted Page Enograviags. 


Uniform with the above, 6s. 


| NANA: a Realistic Novel. By Emile 


ZOLA. Translated, without Abridgment. from the 127th French 
Edition. A New Edition. Lllustrated with 24 Tinted Page Engravings. 


*,* An Edition of NANA is published without the Illustrations, 5s. 


VIZETELLY & Co. 42, Catherine-street, Strand, 





In 2 


DESERT WARFARE; being the 


Campaign, By BENNET G. BURLEIGH. Demy 8vo. 


DERER,” Author of ‘ Across Country,’ * Fair Diana,’ &c. 


in the Dawn.’ 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





MACMILLAN & Co, London, 


penetrating.”—E£vening News, 


ALEX, GARDNER, 12, Paternoster-row. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 





NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


OTTERSTONHE 


By URQUHART A. FORBES. 


HALL. 


vols, 





—~ 


Chronicle of the Eastern Soudan 
with Maps, 12s. 


GENERAL GORDON’S LETTERS from the CRIMEA, the DANUBE, 


and ARMENIA. Edited by DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER. 


RUSSIAN TRAVELLERS in MONGOLIA and CHINA. By P. 

PIASSETSKY. Translated by JANE GORDON-CUMMING. 
‘“‘M. Piassetsky's narrative of his travels is most interesting, and gives us much new information as to the present 
condition of the interior and frontier provinces of China,”—St. Jumes's Gazette, 


HUNT-ROOM STORIES and YACHTING YARNS. By “ Way- 


Crown 8vo, [Nezt week. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. with 75 Illustrations, 24s. 


With Illustrations by Edgar Giberne. Demy 8vo, 12s, 


“ Books of this description are almost always interesting and amusing for those who know anything of sport either 
by land or by sea, and the present one is no exception to the rule. The stories have all some point in them, and just enough 
adventure to create a sensation...... The illustrations are all good, especially the marine oues ; and the book taken altogether 
is distinctly one that should ‘lie on every sportsman’s table.’”—St. Jumes's Gazette, 


The UNCLASSED: a Novel. By Grorcr Gisstxe, Author of ‘ Workers 


“The whole book is rich in situations and in interest. The study of character is never superficial, and at times really 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, Henrietta-street, W.C. 
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JUST OUT, 


CATALOGUE No. 50, 
Containing INCUNABLES, ALDINES, RARE and CURIOUS BOOKS. 1,000 Numbers. 
Will be sent on demand, gratis and post paid. 


Old Library of HERMANN LOESCHER, Turin, Italy. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ST. OLAVE’S,’ 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


LADY LOWATERS COMPANION. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘ST. OLAVE’S, &c, 


Hurst & PBLACKETT, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





Now ready, with a Portrait, 8vo. 14s. 


FROM THE DIARY OF HENRY 
GREVILLE. 


SECOND SERIES. 
Edited by the VISCOUNTESS ENFIELD. 


“Not only is this second volume of Henry Greville’s Diary much more interesting than the first, but it improves 
steadily from year to year. As her uncle lived till 1872, it is to be hoped that Lady Entield will be able to publish more 
than one other volume of his racy anecdote and sparkling gossip.”— Atheneum. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 


LEAVES 





WITH A PREFACE BY J. A. FROUDE. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 28s. 


IRELAND IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY; 


OR, THE IRISH MASSACRES OF 1641-2, THEIR CAUSES AND RESULTS. 
By MARY HICKSON, Author of ‘Old Kerry Records,’ 
With Preface by J. A. FROUDE. 


*,* In these volumes Illustrative Extracts are given from the unpublished State Papers, the unpublished MSS. in the 
Bodleian Library, Lambeth Library, and the Library of the Royal Dublin Society, relating to the Plantations of 1610-39 ; 
a Selection from the unpublished Depositions relating to the Massacres, with Facsimiles; and the Reports of the Trials of 
Sir Phelim O'Neil, Lord Muskerry, Vicar-General O'Reilly, and others, in the High Court of Justice, 1652-4, from the 
unpublished MSS, in Trinity Cellege, Dublin. 


London: LONGMANS & Co. 


Second Ldition, carefully Revised, of Dr. 
EDERSHEIMWS ‘LIFE and TIMES of 
JESUS the MESSIAH,’ is now ready, 2 vols. 
Svo. price 42s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & Co, 


NEW BOOKS. 


NEW WORK BY VERNON LEE, 


EUPHORION: 


STUDIES of the ANTIQUE and the MEDIZVAL in the RENAISSANCE. 
By VERNON .LEE, Author of ‘ Ottilie,’ &c. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth extra, 21s. 

“The book is bold, extensive in scope, and replete with well-defined and unhackneyed ideas, clear speemtens, and vigorous and persuasive 
modes of writing. ...Large questions have been scrutinized in a comprehensive spirit, ana are treated with both breadth and minuteness, accordin 
to the scale of the work. This will be apparent from a list of articles in the two volumes. After an Introduction comes * The Sacrifice,’ ‘ The Italy 
ef the Elizabethan Dramatists,’‘The Outdoor Poetry,’ ‘Symmetria Prisca,’* The Portrait-Art,’ and * ‘The School of Beiards.’ Lastly comes the 
longest essay of all, ‘ Medieval Love,’ filling nearly one hundred pages. This is certainly a masterly perf.rmance, going over a wide field, and 
showing at every stage abund. discrimi ion.’’—Athen@um. 

“It is richly suggestive, stimulating. and helpful. No student can afford to pass it by, and no library of importance should be without it....We 
very cordially recommend it, acknowledging that to ourselves it has proved of special and profound interest '’—British Quarterly Review 

“It isa distinct advance on Vernon Lee's previous work. The impressions it records are as vividly individual as ever, the knowledge which 
informe it is fuller and riper... .Its title is most happily chosen, since the studies all converge upon that mystic union of the mediwval Faust with 
the Helen of antiquity from which the Renaissance sprang.’’—J’all Mall Gazette. 





The 














NEW NOVEL FROM THE DUTCH. 


The AMAZON: an Art Novel. 


By CARL VOSMAER. 
With Preface by Professor GEORGE EBERS, and Frontispiece drawn specially by L. Alma-Tadema, R.A. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 

“It isa delineation of inner life by the hand of a master. It belongs to the echool of Corinne, but is healthier and nobler, and in its thought 

and style fully equal to Madame de Staél's famous work. We do not wonder at the European recognition of its great merits.” 
British Quarterly Review. 

“ Throughout the book there is a fine air of taste, reminding one a little of Longfellow’s ‘ Hyperion,’ though the Dutchman's work bas neither 
the literary nor the romantic touch of the American's.””— World. 

“Itisa work of deep suggestive thought. M. Vosmaer, in writing it, has added another testimony to his artistic greatness and — 4 

cademy. 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


—_——~.——_-. 


THE RUSSIANS AT MERV AND SARAKHS. 


Mr. Marvin’s New Book, ‘ Reconnoitrins Central Asia,’ is 
ready this day at all Libraries and Looksellers’. 


8vo. with numerous Illustrations and a Map, 16s. 


RECONNOITRING CENTRAL ASIA. 
Adventures of English and Russian Explorers, Secret 
Agents and Special Correspondents in the Region between 
the Caspian and India, from 1863 to 1884. By CHARLES 
MARVIN, 


At all Libraries, 


ADVENTURES in SERVIA: Expe- 
riences of a Medical Free Lance among the Bashi- 
Bazoucs. By Dr. ALFRED WRIGHT. Edited and 
illustrated by Dr. E, BERNARD. 8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d. 


REY. J. INCHES HILLOCKS’S WORK AMONG THE 


HARD BATTLES for LIFE and USE- 
FULNESS. By Rev. J. INCHES HILLOCKS. With 
Introduction by Rev. WALTER C. SMITH, D.D. LL.D., 
Author of ‘Olrig Grange.’ Portrait. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
—>——_ 
1,A SECOND EDITION of Miss 


WALLIS’S ‘IN TROUBLED TIMES.’ Translated 
from the Dutch by E.J.IRVING. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


2. TWOIFS. ByE.M. Abdy-Williams. 


3 vols, 


3. KIRBY in the DALE. By John 
RYE, M.A. 3 vols. 


4. SORROWFUL YET LUCKY. By 
ADRIEN DE VALVEDRE. 3 vols. 


5. FROM CONVENT to ALTAR. By 
Mrs. CHURCHILL. 2 vois. 


6. COULEUR de ROSE. By Ulick 
J. BURKE, 2 vols. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


WHAT is ARTP By James Stanley 
LITTLE. 

“With his customary straightforwardness, Mr. Little 
speaks his mind, displaying no mere surtace knowledge of 
his subject, and frankly exposing the intricacies of the 
wheels within wheels, of the sordid machinations that mar 
the bright promise of many an inspired artist.” 

Whitehall Review, 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


The FOLK-LORE of MODERN 
GREECE. By Rev. E. M. GELDART, M.A. 


IN the LAND of MARVELS: the 
Folk-lore of Austria and Bohemia. By TH. VERNA- 
LECKEN. Edited by Rev. Prof. E. JOHNSON, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. 


MEDLAVAL CHRISTIAN LEGENDS. 


CHRISTIAN LEGENDS of the 
— AGES, Edited by WM. MACCALL, Crown 
8vo0, 5s. 


The CONSCIENCE, and other Poems, 


By CHAS. W. STUBBS, M.A., Vicar of Stokenham. 
Fcap. 8vo, vellum, 2s, 6d. 


REHOUSING of the INDUSTRIAL 
bag By Rev. HENRY SOLLY. lé6mo, limp 


The CONTEMPORARY PULPIT. 


Vol. I., Jan.—June. Royal 16mo, cloth extra, gilt top, 
6d. 


The FOURTH (and last) VOLUME of 
SEBOTH and BENNETT'S ‘ALPINE PLANTS.” Con- 
taining 101 Coloured Plates, is now ready, Price 25». 


The THIRD GRADE of PRENTICE’S 


* MUSICIAN’ is now ready, Price 2s. 





London: T, FISHER UNWIN, 26, Paternoster-square. 


W. SwAn SONNENSCHEIN & Co, Paternoster-square. 
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NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


—_—~~— 


By the AUTHOR of 
‘COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE,’ &c. 


EYRE’S ACQUITTAL. 


HELEN MATHERS, 


In 3 vols, 


Mrs. RIDDELL’S ‘BERNA BOYLE.’ 


By the Author of ‘The Mystery in Palace Gardens,’ &c, 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo,. 


‘*The author’s high powers in delineating strong-featured 
characters, in describing their behaviour, conducting their 
dialogues, and surrounding them with a combination of 
incidents, which cails forth dramatic interest in their 
mutual! relations, have never been more successfully exerted 
than in ‘ Berna Boyle.’ ”—/l/ustrated London News. 

“In ‘ Berna Boyle’ the authoress has broken new ground, 
and given us a very pretty Irish love-story, full of clever 
character-sketches. Berna’s mother is as good as anything 
that has been done for years, and Miss Bell Muir, the 
Ensign, and Peter Doey are almost as noticeable.”— Wor/d, 


Mr. BARRETT’S ‘LITTLE LADY 


LINTON.’ By the Author of ‘Honest Davie,’ &c, In 
3 vols, crown 8vo. 


“Mr. Barrett continues to present to the public strikingly 
new ideas worked out in a vigorous, clever manner, pecu- 
liarly his own.” — Whitehall Review. 


Miss SNEYD’S ‘POINT BLANK,’ 


By the Author of ‘ Jack Urquhart’s Daughter.’ In 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 


** We hope that we have said enough to incite our readers 
to send for a very clever and pleasant book.”—Standard, 

“This book abounds in clever things. Much that stands 
for padding is really good reading, and is strewn with pearls 
of reflection and original humour. In many of the charac- 
ers there are touches quite admirable,” —Academy, 


Miss CRAIK’S ‘GODFREY HEL- 


STONE.’ By the Author of ‘Two Women,’ &c. In 
3 vols, crown 8vo. 


“Few more charming pictures of home life are to be 
found than in ‘Godfrey Helstone.’ The history of the 
inmates of the vicarage is told with ease. Their, for the 
most part, uneventful lives are skilfully woven by the author 
into an unusually good story.”—Morning Post, 


. ’ é 

Miss SERGEANT’S ‘AN OPEN 
FOE.’ By the Author of ‘Beyond Rec:ll,’ &c. In 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 

‘These volumes are so full of strange and stirring in 
cidents—the painter’s canvas is so crowded with figures— 
all lifelike, and many of them portraits of rare excelicnce— 
that any précis we could make would fail to give the reader 
more than a very faint idea of the complicated story, ‘An 
Open Foe’ is a book of great merit in every way.” 

Standard, 





NEW ADDITION TO BENTLEY'S 
FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 


—_-—_ 


Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD’S ‘LADY 


. GRIZEL.” 


Miss MATHERS’S ‘SAM’S SWEET- 


HEART.’ 


Mr. LE FANU’S ‘IN a GLASS 
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Thrift and Independence: a Word for Working 
Men. By the Rev. William Lewery 
Blackley, M.A. (Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge.) 

A Bill intituled An Act to amend th: Friendly 
Societies Act 1875. Presented by the 
Lord Greville. (House of Lords Paper 
169, Sess. 1884.) 


Iy 1793 Sir George Rose procured the pass- 
ing of the first Friendly Societies Act, in the 
belief that the protection and encourage- 
ment of societies for the relief and main- 
tenance of their members in sickness, old age, 
and infirmity would promote the happiness 
of individuals and at the same time diminish 
the public burdens. Ever since then phil- 
anthropists have been persuading themselves 
that friendly societies have been falling 
into evil ways, and that the only means of 
saving them would be an actuarial certifi- 
cate. This was the remedy propounded in 
the Act of 1819, and again in that of 1846— 
each time resulting in failure. Mr. Blackley 
propounds it again, but as if it was an original 
discovery of his own. He describes it as 
“the measure I have suggested,” appa- 
rently unconscious that it was not merely 
suggested, but acted upon, and utterly 
failed, long ago. Lord Greville also adopts 
it in the Bill which now awaits a second 
reading in the House of Lords. 

The Commons Committee of 1825 put the 
question, ‘‘ Who are professional actuaries 
or persons skilled in calculation?” and no 
one yet has quite clearly answered it; but 
when the actuary is found he has still a 
problem equally difficult before him, viz., 
what is “sickness”? The fact is that the 
claims upon a friendly society are affected 
by occupation, locality, and, more than any- 
thing else, by the “ friendliness’? which is 
of the very essence of the society, and an 
actuarial opinion beforehand as to what 
-_ claims are likely to be may be worth- 
ess. 

Mr. Blackley’s intentions are of the best, 
and he earnestly desires to be useful, but Le 
has failed to distinguish between the two 





the members, and those founded by the 
managers for the benefit of the managers. 
He discerns evils, of which every one who 
has studied the subject is conscious, in 
societies of the latter class, but he proposes 
a remedy which would only affect the former. 
The societies founded by speculators for their 
own benefit take too much from the member, 
not too little, and might get actuaries’ certi- 
ficates by the ream if they wanted them. 
The societies of the former class may agree 
to rates of contribution which no actuary 
would certify, yet by careful management, 
by the constant friendly supervision of the 
members over each other, by their kindly 
abstention from claiming sick-pay except 
in real necessity, may enjoy a prosperous 
career for many years, as not a few have 
done from the date of Sir George Rose’s Act, 
or even earlier. 

Mr. Blackley quotes as ‘‘ lamentable” the 
results of Lord Lymington’s return of 1881, 
according to which, as he puts it, ‘‘in round 
numbers 4,000 men were driven to the work- 
house by the breaking up of their societies, 
not by any improvidence of their own.” This 
is his way of stating the simple fact that 
3,913 paupers alleged, upon inquiry, that 
they had been members of friendly societies 
which had broken up. More than half the 
friendly societies that ‘break up” do so 
because they have too much money, not 
too little, the members desiring to realize 
their accumulated savings. To be of any 
value Lord Lymington’s return should have 
shown what dividend the pauper received out 
of the funds of his society when it broke up. 

Mr. Blackley proposes that ‘the law 
should prohibit the establishment in the 
future of any friendly society without due 
actuarial certification of the sufficiency of 
its tables of contribution.” For one word 
in the proposition he is entitled to the credit 
of originality. The previous attempts to 
make societies sound by Act of Parliament 
merely denied registry to such societies as 
did not obtain an actuarial certificate. The 
Bill of Lord Greville does no more, but Mr. 
Blackley would prohibit their establishment. 
It has probably not yet crossed his mind what 
his proposition entails. He would prohibit 
—that is, punish by imprisonment — any 
attempt on the part of a few working men 
to provide for their own wants in their own 
way, if it could not be fitted to the rules of 
an actuary. He would treat as a criminal 
every member of a slate club, of a dividing 
society, of a society with uniform contri- 
butions—of anything, in short, which an 
actuary would not certify. The tender 
mercies of the philanthropic clergyman are 
cruel! 

This blindness to the real constitution of 
the great bulk of friendly societies vitiates 
the whole of Mr. Blackley’s arguments. He 
takes the Chief Registrar’s report on the 
valuations of societies received to the end of 
1880, and finds five societies out of six are in 
deficiency, and then he says this 
‘‘shows that the urgent warnings on this 
subject repeatedly given by myself and others 
during the last half-dozen years, so far from 
being alarmist and groundless, have come very 


| short indeed of describing the generally bad 


dasses in which the multifarious bodies | condition of the friendly societies.” 
registered under the Friendly Societies Acts | He fails altogether to weigh the real mean- 


really ought to be grouped, viz., the societies 
founded by the members for the benefit of 


| ing of the columns headed A, B, C, D, E, F, 


in the summary to that report, which tend 





materially to modify the conclusions to be 
derived from the rough figures. The ques- 
tion involves considerations too technical to 
discuss at length here, but it is a grave in- 
justice to societies to use the results of the 
report without mastering these technicalities. 

If such a book as Mr. Blackley’s did not 
show how necessary it is to explain the 
most obvious facts, it would seem hardly 
worth while to say that it is not on the 
actuarial sufficiency of the tables, but on the 
management of a society, that its success 
depends. Assume that his proposition has 
ro into law, and that every society 

ereafter formed has its actuarially certified 
table,—if the societies be mismanaged, if 
the element of friendliness essential to them, 
but entirely ignored by him, should cease 
to prevail, valuations will show that mis- 
managed societies are deficient in funds. 
Who will meet the deficiency? Ought not 
the State, which will have prescribed to the 
societies what they shall charge, to see them 
safe through? Then it must manage them. 

State management, however, would not 
frighten Mr. Blackley. On the contrary, it 
is his pet scheme. He would like to see the 
State require 
“every healthy adult as he or she reaches the 
age of twenty-one to pay 10. into a national 
fund, which shall secure to the contributor till 
seventy years of age a sum, in case of sickness 
incapacitating for wage earning, of eight shillings 
per week, and from the age of seventy a weekly 
pension of half that sum.” 

One curious point may be noted as to 
this—that Mr. Blackley, who would re- 
quire from the members of every village 
club, on penalty of imprisonment, an 
actuarial certificate, has not yet suc- 
ceeded in finding an actuary who will 
certify his magnificent national scheme. 
It is vitiated from the outset by the ob- 
jection that it mixes up an insurance of a 
definite kind, capable of precise actuarial 
calculation, viz., the deferred annuity 
commencing at seventy, with an assur- 
ance of an indefinite kind, not capable 
of precise calculation, viz., the insurance 
against sickness up to the age of seventy. 
It is an elementary principle in actuarial 
science that a deferred annuity can only 
be secured by the strict and punctual in- 
vestment and reinvestment of the purchase 
money tili the time comes for entering upon 
the annuity; and to mix up with a fixed 
annuity any benefit uncertain in amount 
and in the time of its incidence is to risk 
the safety of the whole undertaking. If 
an annuity to begin at seventy is purchased 
at twenty-one years of age, and three per 
cent. per annum compound interest is the 
rate supposed in the calculation, the purchase 
money must accumulate till it has doubled 
itself more than twice, —that is, till 10/. has 
become 42/. 10s. 

To see how Mr. Blackley’s scheme would 
work, let us suppose that 5/. is the amount 
required for the deferred annuity and the 
other 5/. that required for the sick pay. 
Then each 5/. paid down now for the annuity 
would entail a liability of 21/7. on the nation 
forty-nine years hence. Now the census 
returns show that every year about 500,000 
people attain the age of twenty-one. Out 
of the 5,000,0007. to be paid by them, 
2,500,000/. would have to be invested in 


‘stock for the deferred annuity fund, and 
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more than i0,000,0007. would have to be 
forthcoming forty-nine years hence to meet 
the liability; and so for every year, till 
when the first annuity was entered upon 
the State would be involved in a series of 
transactions representing a total liability 
of nearly 500,000,0007. A more vicious 
system, from a public point of view, than that 
of burdening the taxpayers of a future 
generation with a debt of more than four 
times the cash amounts received now could 
hardly be imagined. 

The worst part of the scheme, however, is 
that which proposes that sick pay should 
be ensured by the State. Not to dwell upon 
the ludicrous side of the proposal—the sick- 
pay officer waiting upon a gouty duke with 
his weekly eight shillings, for the insurance 
is to be nothing if not universal—the won- 
derful convenience to every idle man and 
woman in the population of having eight 
shillings a week to call for on the easy 
condition of pretending to be too ill to 
work, and in consequence the sudden 
change which would transform the people 
of our country from being the healthiest 
in the world to a body of interesting 
invalids, it will be sufficient to show from 
Mr. Blackley’s own figures the financial 
unsoundness of the plan. He suggests 
that ‘‘if in ten years’ time it were found 
that the true cost for each person should be 
10/. 5s. or 97. 15s., instead of 10/., that ascer- 
tained sum, until the next adjustment, would 
be the amount which each new contributor 
would be compelled to pay.” In other words, 
he thinks there might be a margin of 5s. too 
much or too little on each contract after ten 
years’ experience, and this could only arise 
on the sickness branch of the contract. But 
in ten years 5,000,000 contracts would have 
been made. He therefore contemplates a 
loss or profit in ten years of 1,250,0007. We 
think the loss the more likely, and the esti- 
mate not too large ; but we do not envy the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer who will have 
to meet it. Mr. Blackley proposes to raise the 
10/7. by making every employer of labour re- 
sponsible for deducting it in weekly instal- 
ments of fifteenpence from the wages of 
every person in his employ between the ages 
of eighteen and twenty-one. This, like every 
other interference by statute with the labour 
market, may be left to defeat itself. If 
persons of twenty-two will work for fifteen- 
pence less than persons of twenty-one, they 
will be employed in preference. With re- 
gard, however, to the vast numbers, male 
and female, who have no employers and no 
earnings, compulsion is to be applied some- 
how, and Mr. Blackley is discreetly silent 
on that part of the question. 

The parent who has taxed his own means 
to the utmost to provide his son or daughter 
with the training necessary for a liberal 
profession, the struggling tradesman who 
has taken his son into his business to learn 
it, in the hope of his ultimately succeeding 
him in it, every person who would rather 
select some other form of provision for de- 
clining years than the purchase of a deferred 
annuity, is to be taxed 10/. for the mere 
permission to exist. A more hateful kind 
of poll tax it would be difficult to devise. 

One is tempted to ask whether Mr. Black- 
ley earned 10/. before he was twenty-one 
years of age; and, if so, whether he in- 
vested it in the purchase of a deferred 





annuity — whether, indeed, he has ever 
met with a person who did. Deferred 
annuities are justly unpopular, and to 
insist on the working man doing what no 
other person dreams of doing—above all, to 
insist on persons of all classes doing it, 
whether they like it or not, in order that 
the working man may be induced to do it— 
would be the strangest of all tyrannies. 

By what reasoning, then, does Mr. Black- 
ley persuade himself that it would be both 
right and feasible? It would, he says, make 
men independent of the degradation, corrup- 
tion, and misery of pauperism; but how 
about those who are unhealthy at twenty- 
one years of age, and whom he will not 
admit to insurance, it is not clear for 
what reason? And how about those to 
whom old age comes at an earlier date than 
seventy years, who must still have recourse 
to the workhouse? How, again, about the 
numerous persons to whom four shillings a 
week willnot be necessary when they arrive at 
theage of seventy? They will have purchased 
it upon compulsion, under a definite contract, 
which they will be entitled to have fulfilled; 
but if they are expected not to claim it, or if 
the arrangements for distributing it are 
made so troublesome that they will not 
claim it, a worse kind of pauperism than 
the present will have been created. The 
non-pauper class will be paying, as now, 
for the support of the pauper class; but the 
pauper class will be relieved of the shame 
of pauperism, which is the only existing 
deterrent. 

We have been at some pains to expose 
the inconsistencies and mischiefs of Mr. 
Blackley’s proposals, because they have 
been proclaimed by him with so much 
eloquence and persistency that people have 
begun to think there must be something in 
them. It would be, beyond all doubt, an 
admirable thing for the young to be made 
familiar with the necessity for thrift, 
economy, and saving; but that is not to 
be done by a scheme for taking 10/. out of 
the pockets of their employers or their 
parents on the pretext of an insurance 
against sickness and old age. The virtues 
in question are personal virtues; they are 
not to be exercised upon compulsion or 
through the agency of others; they cannot 
be created by an Act of Parliament. 

Of course the 10/. is never to be withdraw- 
able; the insurer is to have his pension or 
nothing. On this point Mr. Blackley tells 
a curious story of a poor woman who sacri- 
ficed the savings of her life to repay money 
embezzled by her son-in-law and save him 
from prosecution. The moral Mr. Blackley 
seen:s to draw from this is that if she had 
locked up her savings in his insurance fund 
she would have had them still, though her 
daughter might have become a convicted 
felon’s wife. Does he really think that 
there is no purpose or feeling more sacred 
than that of providing four shillings a week 
for yourself after you are seventy? that no 
distress or destitution can come to a person 
before that age which would justify him in 
sacrificing that provision ? 

A few errors in the book wil! serve to 
show how hastily it has been put together. 
At p. 59 “Chief Registrar” should be Re- 
gistrar. On the other hand, at pp. 103 and 
104 “‘ Registrar” should be Chief Registrar. 
At p. 25 building societies are described as 





“friendly societies in a legal sense, as comjp, 
under the operation of the Friendly Societig, 
Acts,” which is not the case. At p. 66 (in 
a reprint from an official publication) ty ' 
“returns required by law of sickness anj 
mortality’ are mentioned, though that ». 
quirement of the law has been repealej 
At p. 34, in a reference to the Prudentig 
Insurance Company, it is said that “som, 
may consider it not a friendly society,” 
which it is not, as a matter of positive faq 
not merely of opinion. At p. 40 the recom. 
mendation is made that the trade funds of 
trade unions should be kept apart from th 
benefit funds, a recommendation which thoy 
best acquainted with that subject have long ] 
since ceased to make. 

All this, however, being allowed for, i 
would not be just to withhold from M, 
Blackley’s little work the praise it deserves, 
In the first part especially, where existing 
helps to thrift and independence are dealt 
with, he gives a neat, succinct, and clea 
summary of the various classes of provident ; 
institutions, and that portion of the work 
well deserves to be widely circulated. 








A Study of the Prologue and Epilogue ix 
English Literature from Shakespeare ty 
Dryden. By G. 8. B. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co.) 

In his preface the writer informs us that the 

substance of the present work originally ap. 

peared in the pages of a monthly periodical 

as five separate articles, which are r. 

presented, we presume, by the five chap. 

ters into which the ‘Study’ is divided, 

The reader will therefore be prepared to find 

that in the arrangement of his material 

G. 8S. B. has not been severely methodical, 

The facts and quotations presented ar 

in themselves apposite, and testify toa 

close acquaintance, extending from classical 
times to our own day, with the dram 
and the stage; but a more orderly treat. 

ment would have made the little book a 

once more attractive to the general reader 

and more useful to the student. The first 
chapter begins with a clear sketch of the 
origin and development of the English pro- 
logue and epilogue, afterwards wandering 
away into a desultory talk about sensational 
prologues spoken by great actors, and con- 
cluding with a paragraph about the price 
of prologues. Again, the fourth chapter 
begins with allusions to the interior arrange- 
ments of the theatre in the seventeenth 
century, and ends with allusions to morality 
and politics. In the next chapter we have 

a collection of references to religion and 

the clergy. Surely, in a treatise where the 

subjects are bound together by so slight an 
affinity, religion might have been treated in 
the same chapter as morality and politics 

The minor topics which the author selects 

for illustration are too numerous for special 

mention. The appliances and accessories of 
the stage and auditorium supply him with 
an ample field. What Malone and Collier 

did in illustrating the usages of the Eliz- 

bethan stage from references to the prologues 

and epilogues of Shakspeare he endeavours 
to do for the stage of Charles II.’s reign by 
allusions collected from Dryden. His task 
is easier because the prologues and epilogues 
of the later period are more allusive. After 
the Restoration the demand for piquaney 
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and topical allusions increased, till in the 
hands of Dryden the prologue was considered 
almost as important as the play itself. Mr. 
Saintsbury thinks that Dryden’s prologues 
and epilogues could have been better spared 
by lovers of the poet than any other portion of 
his works. G.S. B. is of a different opinion. 
He claims that 

“in point of clear-cut form Pope himself in 
his happiest moments could not rival one of 
Dryden’s best prologues. Nothing can be 
neater or more brilliant than the parallels, 
metaphors, and comparisons with which these 
addresses to the audience are studded. In 
longer effusions...... Dryden’s genius may appear 
diluted, but in these brief masterpieces, where 
cireumstances compelled him to concentrate 
himself, he is inimitable.” 

An interesting chapter might be made of 
the association of famous actors and actresses 
with certain prologues and epilogues. To 
this subject the writer frequently refers, but 
the references are scattered up and down 
the work. We have in the first chapter 
the famous epilogue to Dryden’s ‘ Tyrannic 
Love,’ delivered by Nell Gwynne with a 
humour which secured her the affections 
of the king; and in the last chapter the 
epilogue written by Rowe on the great 
Betterton’s retirement from the stage. 

We have noticed few errors in reading 
this pleasantly written ‘Study.’ Ford’s 
‘Fancies Chaste and Noble’ is twice 
attributed (pp. 14, 21) by a curious over- 
sight to Fletcher. The statement that the 
performance of plays in Shakspeare’s time 
began at twelve o’clock requires to be 
modified. Many passages might be adduced 
to show that the hour of performance was 
frequently three o’clock or even later. In 
the pro-dialogue to the ‘Isle of Gulls’ one 
of the characters says, ‘‘I cannot see it out 
ieee I lay in bed till past three o’clock, 
slept out my dinner, and my stomach will 
toll to supper afore five.” Again, in the 
— play ‘ Histriomastix,’ 1610, we 
find :— 

All they that can sing and play, 

Come to the Town-house and see a play : 

At three o'clock it shall begin, 

The finest play that e’er was seen. 

The probability is that in winter the curtain 
rose at twelve or one o’clock, in order to allow 
the play to be concluded before nightfall, and 
that in summer the performance began at 
three, or, in the private theatres, even later. 








The Cruise of the Falcon: a Voyage to South 
America in a Thirty- Ton Yacht. By 
E. F. Knight. With Maps and Illustra- 
tions. 2 vols, (Sampson Low & Co.) 

Tur adventurous journey described in these 

volumes is a pleasant contrast to the dull 

or trifling narratives of luxurious voyages 
with which we are becoming familiar. The 
term “cruise” is perhaps hardly an ade- 
quate title ; for besides the sea voyage and 
an ascent of the Paraguay river into the 

heart of the country, the book includes a 

long ride through some of the wild northern 

districts of the Argentine Republic. 

The writer’s style is easy and natural, 
terse, and singularly well calculated to con- 
vey a clear impression of whatever he wishes 
to describe. But no educated man should 
allow himself, either in writing or speaking, 
such a vulgarism as ‘‘ He was evidently a 
regular roué, was our attendant.” ‘Inodor- 





ous” in the sense of having a bad odour 
and ‘“‘apparati’’ as plural of apparatus are 
probably slips. Much of the information is 
no doubt due to the writer’s shrewdness of 
observation and the numerous acquaintances 
he found or made, but we are also indebted 
to the fact that one of the ‘ crew” was an 
old Argentine estangiero, familiar with the 
country and its ways. The author, an ac- 
complished amateur seaman, describes with 
a good deal of humour the inception of the 
proposed voyage, the choice of the vessel (a 
yawl of eighteen tons yachting measure- 
ment), and the formation of the crew, which 
consisted, besides himself and a sailor friend, 
of two other acquaintances totally ignorant 
of the sea, and a boy—five hands all told— 
a slender stock of seamanship wherewith to 
cross the Atlantic, which naturally provoked 
satirical criticism at Cowes. The Emperor 
of Brazil, who afterwards saw the vessel at 
Rio, remarked that they must be very foolish 
and very uncomfortable; and having read 
a corroboration of this opinion in Zruth, the 
author admits there may be something in it, 
and that had he been an emperor he would 
probably have had a bigger vessel, though 
he doubts whether he would have had so 
much enjoyment. The perils of the sea cul- 
minated on the home voyage, when, for- 
tunately for the author, his landsmen 
“crew” deserted, and were replaced by 
Italian sailors. 

Very different, and to most tastes far 
pleasanter, was the time spent—no hurried 
scramble, but five leisurely months—on the 
great rivers Parana and Paraguay : a lotus- 
eating existence, modified by occasional 
heavy work in getting off a sand-bank or 
cutting the vessel adrift from floating islands 
of lilies, or by such prosaic occupations as 
salting meat, rolling tobacco, cooking, and 
wood-cutting. On shore, whenever they 
wished it, the excitement of dancing was to 
be had, for the people, apathetic in all else, 
are passionately fond of this, and many a 
dance given by the party is amusingly re- 
corded. Every passing difficulty was thus 
smoothed down, and every one put into good 
humour, the contributions sent on shore from 
the yacht consisting merely of a few bottles 
of gin, the concertina, and the barrel organ. 
The travellers varied their amusements 
further with pleasant picnics among the 
laughter - loving Paraguayans, expeditions 
after the endless wild fowl and other game, 
and vigorous talk carried far into the night, 
breaking, as the author declares, the pilot’s 
rest, and frightening the monkeys in the 
neighbouring forest. In his sketch of the 
story of Paraguay, one of the most romantic 
in modern history, the author, no doubt in- 
advertently, antedates by about a century 
the commencement of the Jesuit missions. 
His pages give an excellent idea of the 
various physical features of this country— 
the vast volume of the rivers, with their 
creeks, in themselves great streams, flowing 
in and out of them, and the land on either 
horizon often invisible. His account, too, 
of the strange electric phenomena and their 
supposed effect on health is curious, the 
natives treating the symptoms by friction 
with sulphur in a way which recalls the 
recently introduced “‘ metallic treatment ” of 
Europe. The adventures and observations 
of the party in their ride across the Pampas 
are equally well told, though the gin-bottle 





there, as indeed more or less throughout 
the volume, has a somewhat needless and 
unpleasant prominence. But perhaps the 
strangest and most stirring episode in the 
volume is the visit to the almost un- 
known island of Trinidad, in the middle 
of the South Atlantic, some seven hun- 
dred miles off the coast of Brazil. The 
difficulty of landing and risk of permanent 
separation from the ship were serious 
enough; but worse was to come, for in their 
wanderings on the island, being exhausted 
for want of water, the travellers had to 
creep painfully down in search of it into a 
ravine from which escape might have been 
impossible, for the mountain consisted of 
“a mass of rotten, or rather burnt rock, ex- 
ceedingly brittle and breaking away when grasped 
in lumps, whose regular mathematical forms de- 
noted the fiery ordeal the whole had been sub- 
jected to...... We named this Mount Rotten, not 
while we were on it though, for then we re- 
spected it too much to call it any names.” 

The ravine was found to terminate down- 
wards in a sheer precipice, and upwards by 
an ascent of about thirty feet, up which 
they were happily enabled to climb by piling 
up trunks of dead trees. The trees were a 
mystery, every one being dead—killed, the 
author supposes, recently (for the timber 
made good fuel) by some volcanic action. 
The trees, however, were dead in 1839, when 
they equally puzzled the officers of the 
Erebus. A narrator of that voyage mentions 
that living trees, ‘‘apparently conifers,” were 
observed in the distance. These were pro- 
bably the tree-ferns, a dense growth of which 
is described by Mr. Knight, along with 
shrubs and a great pink-flowered creeper, 
which it would have been interesting to 
identify. The whole account is exceedingly 
interesting—the weird rock scenery with its 
dead forests, the strange birds who, 

‘foul as the fabled harpies in their manners, 
dropped morsels of rotten fish from their mouths 
when we approached, and attacked us with fury.” 
More uncanny still were the land-crabs, 

‘fearful as the firelight fell on their yellow 
cynical faces, fixed as that of the sphinx, but 
fixed in a horrid grin...... Smelling the fish we 
were cooking, they came down the mountains in 
thousands upon us. We threw them lumps of 
fish, which they devoured with crab-like slow- 
ness, yet perseverance. It is a ghastly sight, 
a land-crab at his dinner. A huge beast was 
standing a yard from me; I gave him a por- 
tion of fish, and watched him. He looked at 
me straight in the face with his outstaring eyes, 
and proceeded with his two front claws to 
tear up his food, bringing bits of it to his 
mouth with one claw, as with a fork. But 
all this while he never looked at what he was 
doing ; his face was fixed in one position, staring 
at me. And when I looked around, lo! there 
were half a dozen others all steadily feeding, 
but with immovable heads turned to me with 
that fixed basilisk stare. It was indeed horrible, 
and the effect was nightmarish in the extreme. 
While we slept that night they attacked us, and 
would certainly have devoured us, had we not 
awoke, and did eat holes in our clothes. One of 
us had to keep watch, so as to drive them from 
the other two, otherwise we should have had 
no sleep. Imagine a sailor cast alone on this 
coast, weary, yet unable to sleep a moment 
on account of these ferocious creatures. Aftera 
few days of an existence full of horror, he would 
die raving mad, and then be consumed in an 
hour by his foes. In all Dante’s ‘ Inferno’ there 
is no more horrible a suggestion of punishment 
than this. As I was keeping watch over the others 
I threw a large stone at one of two great crabs 
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that were approaching the sleepers. It broke 
through his armour and killed him. His death 
produced an effect on his companion that I little 
expected, and which, I confess, made me feel 
quite uncomfortable and nervous in my exhausted 
condition. The reptile stopped when his com- 
panion fell, a copious foam then poured from his 
mouth, and his two eyes started right out of his 
head, hanging on to the ends of two long strings 
ofhorns. [This is perhaps more vivid than phy- 
siologically accurate.]| When I saw this ghastly 
exhibition I did half believe for a time that I 
was in a land of magic, surrounded by more 
than earthly enemies. The foul birds luckily 
slept, so we had not to defend ourselves against 
their attacks as well, or I know not how we 
should have got through the night. As it was, 
the ever-crowding crabs produced an almost 
delirium tremens sort of an effect on the imagina- 
tion of a lonely watcher. But we managed to 
get through the night without affording them 
the unwonted luxury of a human supper.” 

Strangest sight of all, perhaps, was the vast 
amount of wreckage gathered on the wind- 
ward shore, accumulating, probably, ever 
since vessels doubled the Cape. ‘ Untold 
doubloons and bars of precious metal,’ no 
doubt, the writer thinks, lie buried there. 
And some, at least, of the wrecks were 
modern, for the party picked up a tin of 
Australian meat! Many writers have given 
their first impressions of the tropics, but we 
should have liked to quote our author’s vivid 
description, the prodigality and swiftness of 
growth and of destruction being that which 
chiefly impressed him. However, for the 
further adventures of the gallant little Falcon 
and her energetic and able commander and 
chronicler the reader must refer to the work 
itself. 








The History and Principles of the Civil Law of 
Rome: an Ait to the Study of Scientific 
and Comparative Jurisprudence. By Sheldon 
Amos, M.A. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 


A coMPENDIOUs treatise on Roman law, com- 
bining a statement of its substance at its 
“‘most characteristic epoch,” the reign of 
Justinian, with a narrative of its fortunes 
before and after that period, cannot but be 
acceptable to the student if the scheme of 
the work be clear and comprehensive and 
the execution such as to inspire confidence. 
Mr. Amos has acted wisely, we think, in 
excluding the monarchical and very early 
republican periods from a work of this class, 
for, although other writershave compiled long 
chapters on these primitive epochs, it cannot 
be said that there is much tangible know- 
ledge respecting them. On the other hand, 
Mr. Amos brings down his history to a very 
recent date, giving a brief sketch of the 
ramifications of Roman law on the continent 
of Europe, and even in Africa and America, 
almost up to the present moment. In this 
respect the new work is an advance on the 
well-known treatise of Ortolan, which comes 
to an end practically at an earlier period ; 
but it must be admitted that the glimpse 
which we get of the modern codes is but 
slight, and must be supplemented from other 
sources if it is to be made really serviceable. 

The idea of treating “history” and 
“substance” separately, but in the same 
volume, is happy; but Mr. Amos, like many 
a legal writer before him, has lacked resolu- 
tion to adhere rigidly to his own division. 
The. early history of wills, succession ab 
tntestato, &c., is included in the ‘‘ substance,”’ 





and must, of course, remain a mystery to 
those who read only the historical part of 
the work. So also the constitution of Valen- 
tinian and Valens as to domestic chastise- 
ment will be found at p. 268, where the 
author is treating of ‘the family” as it 
existed in the time of Justinian. Possibly 
those who make a study of the whole book 
may net suffer much from these defects of 
arrangement. Persons who may consult it 
casually, however, will have some difficulty 
in referring to any particular point, the more 
so that it is the normal condition of books on 
Roman law to have no index worthy of the 
name. Will it be believed that in the 
index to the book before us neither familia 
nor ‘‘family” is to be found? In a treatise 
of this description care and accuracy are 
of the utmost importance, for the measure of 
its usefulness is the degree of reliance that 
may be placed on the legal propositions 
which are set forth in it. The author’s 
academical position and experience are, no 
doubt, a guarantee for his general correct- 
ness, but it would have been more satisfac- 
tory if he had given definite authority for 
each individual statement, instead of an- 
nouncing in his preface that the numerous 
references are only intended for the general 
direction of students’ reading, not for proof 
of assertions in the text. Such a notifica- 
tion forbids the application of ordinary tests, 
and remits the work of verification to the 
touchstone of time and use. 

It would have been well if Mr. Amos had 
confined himself to the field in which his 
earlier efforts have been made; unfor- 
tunately, he has ventured beyond it and has 
fallen into serious error. We express no 
opinion on the question whether the Roman 
andthe Mohammedan systems of law willever 
be shown to be connected with one another 
or not, but we say without hesitation that 
Mr. Amos’s claim to have proved their con- 
nexion is entirely destitute of foundation. 
Mr. Amos alleges that Roman law schools 
continued to flourish in Asia Minor, Syria, 
Egypt, &c., until about 740 a.p., but he 
only gives some slight evidence (p. 407) of 
their having existed at a much earlier period. 
Even if existence involved continuance there 
would be no proof that the conquerors took 
their law from the local institutions of the 
conquered. There is much more law in the 
Koran than that ‘all’? which Mr. Amos 
professes to give; notably the subjects of 
prohibited marriages, Jer talionis, and homi- 
cide ought to have been included in his 
enumeration ; but, apart from this, it may be 
mentioned that the Koran expressly con- 
firmed the law of ‘‘ the Scripture which was 
revealed before it’’ (?.e., the Old Testament), 
and directed that judgments should be given 
in accordance with it, even as they were 
given to the children of Israel by the pro- 
phets of old. Thus there was no such 
paucity of existing law that the Moham- 
medans must necessarily have been driven 
to the decaying empire for the basis of their 
jurisprudence. Mr. Amos will have it that 
the early Mohammedans had neither time 
nor ability to found a system. He shou!d 
remember his own proposition that a legal 
system is not made all at once; and he would 
be aware, if he were familiar with Moham- 
medan law books, that every page attests 
the gradual addition of line to line and 
precept to precept before the grand structure, 





after a growth of many centuries, attaineg 
its dignified maturity. 

But it is when Mr. Amos endeavours ty 
put the keystone to his argument by a com. 
parison of the two systems that his failure 
is most conspicuous. It may be assumed, 
we imagine, that a knowledge of two things 
to be compared is a condition precedent to 
an accurate comparison. No doubt Mr. Amo, 
knows a good deal about Roman law, by 
his acquaintance with Mohammedan lay jg 
altogether inadequate. For instance, he 
gives as the order of inheritance in a family 
(1) descendants ad infinitum; (2) ascendants. 
(3) collaterals, whether whole or half-blood, 
and their children and grandchildren; (4) 
husband or wife. To show all the error 
involved in these few words would be ty 
write a treatise on inheritance; but some of 
the most obvious may be pointed out with 
advantage. It is not the case that members 
of class 1 necessarily come before members 
of class 2; for if there be a father or father’s 
father and a daughter’s son, the former vill 
take all, the latter nothing. It is not the 
case that members of classes 1 and 2 neces. 
sarily come before members of class 3 ; for 
a paternal uncle will take all in preference 
to a mother’s father and a daughter’s son, 
It is not the case that members of classes 1, 
2, and 3 ever come before members of 
class 4; for a husband or wife cannot under 
any circumstances be deprived of a share, 
whatever relations the deceased may have 
left. Finally, there is xo classification of 
this character that can satisfy the require- 
ments of Mohammedan law; for it is quite 
possible for a descendant, an ascendant, a 
collateral, and a husband or wife to inherit 
portions of the same estate simultaneously, 
Mr. Amos is unaware of the delicate nature 
of the machinery which he has rashly ven- 
tured to touch. A man may find a number 
of wheels, springs, rivets, and other materials 
ready to his hand, but he should not try to 
construct a timepiece without knowing any- 
thing of the principles of clock-making. 

It would be impossible to comment point 
by point on the whole of Mr. Amos’s en- 
deavours to establish ‘“ parallelism.” They 
consist in great part of a mere enumeration 
of subjects or branches of law in which the 
reader is invited to admit more or less simi- 
larity of treatment, without, however, any 
details of such similarity being brought to 
his notice. Where the author does, in fact, 
descend to particulars, he seems to be want- 
ing in the comparing faculty, for he discerns 
common features where they cannot properly 
be said to exist. Thus he likens the Mo- 
hammedan system of ‘‘sharers” to the 
Roman method of bequeathing an estate as 
unci@ of an as. The former is a principle 
under which certain portions of an estate 
go necessarily to certain relations without 
any option on the part of the deceased, the 
latter a mere rule of practice as to the lan- 
guage in which voluntary gifts must be 
made if made at all. If a point of differ- 
ence between Roman and Mohammedan 
law were desired, this might serve; in an 
argument in favour of their similarity it is 
simply irrelevant. It may be admitted that 
the comparison of the Roman portio legitima 
with the broad Mohammedan limitation of 
testamentary power to one-third is less start- 
ling ; but the resemblance is scarcely close 
enough to suggest—certainly wholly insuffi- 
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cient to prove—a common origin. Those who 
are agreed that Fohi was Noah, and that the 
Feast of Lanterns is identical with the Feast 
of Lights, may perhaps be prepared, on such 
slender analogies, to accept the belief that 
the law of the Eastern Empire is the ‘‘long- 
ignored parent” of Mohammedan law. 








The History of Old Dundee. By A. Maxwell, 
F.S.A. Scot. (Edinburgh, Douglas.) 


No history worthy of the name has yet been 
written of Dundee. The work of James 
Thomson, originally issued in 1847, was 
the production of an author who had the 
ignorance and confidence to assert that the 
Maid of Norway was not the granddaughter, 
but the niece, of Alexander III. It is, 
therefore, matter of regret that Mr. Maxwell 
has confined his attention to the period ex- 
tending from the English occupation in 1547 
to the capture of the town by Monk in 1651, 
and that his study of the burgh’s early his- 
tory has been so limited as to permit him 
to state, in the few paragraphs he has 
devoted to the subject, that “all that is 
known of it from authentic records may 
be told in few words.” Not te speak of 
royal visits, military incidents, and eccle- 
siastical relations of still earlier date, it 
is possible to discover approximately the 
number of its inhabitants and the extent 
of its commerce from the days of Robert 
Bruce to those of Mary, Queen of Scots. 
But of the period with which he deals Mr. 
Maxwell has written a careful history; he has 
made good use of the unprinted records of 
the burgh (which exist only from about the 
middle of the sixteenth century) and of other 
published and unpublished sources of in- 
formation, sparing no pains to produce a 
work exhaustive of the subject and at the 
same time attractive to patriotic natives. A 
full account is supplied of the constitution 
and administration of the burgh, the harbour 
and the markets, the weights and measures, 
the treatment of the poor and vagabond, 
and other matters of a like nature; and 
many, perhaps too many, amusing stories 
are given of private quarrels and street 
brawls, touching narratives of the plague, 
with a record of the heroism it called forth, 
and illustrations of the well-known devices 
resorted to for the punishment of evil-doing 
men and women. When the irritating ex- 
action of a ladleful—evidently an indefinite 
quantity—out of every sack of meal and corn 
brought into the market was abolished by 
the Privy Council in 1634, the Dundee 
council complained of the substituted measure 
of half a lippie as ‘‘ane small measure, 
whereby, in time coming, the customs are 
likely to prove unprofitable to the common- 
weill.”” After the Reformation the crafts, 
in order to avoid the custom of drinking in 
an alehouse, assembled among the tomb- 
stones in the Gray Friars’ Kirkyard, and 
hence that place became known as the 
“ Howff.” 

Mr. Maxwell has also much to say 
that is worth notice on several matters of 
more than local interest. The occupation 
of the town by the English in 1547-8 is 
illustrated by a valuable collection of hither- 
to unpublished papers from the Record 
Office (but should not “ without longer con- 
tinuance,” on p. 572, be “with longer 
countenance ’’?); and ample justice is done 
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to the story of the carnival of Montrose’s 
Highlanders in 1645, and of the ‘signal 
mercy ” vouchsafed to the troops of Monk in 
1651, concerning whose alleged brutality Mr. 
Maxwell says that ‘‘the recklessness of the 
slaughter is attested by the many bones which 
yet lie round the tower, where the massacre 
was chiefly made, not decently buried, but 
roughly covered up in heaps at the places 
where the victims fell.” In an appendix 
Mr. Maxwell gives a copy of an inventory, 
prepared in 1474, of all the articles of value 
in St. Mary’s Church, together with a record 
of gifts to the various altars; and another 
appendix contains the results of an examin- 
ation of the covers of some of the burgh 
protocol books, from which we learn that 
Mr. Blades has identified some of the 
fragments as a portion of the very rare 
Sarum Missal printed at Venice in 1494. 
Among the families regarding which some 
information is given in this volume are those 
of Scrymgeour, Haliburton, Wedderburn, 
Duncan, Graham of Claverhouse, Graham 
of Fintrey, and Gladstone. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Maxwell will receive from his 
fellow citizens the encouragement he de- 
serves, and also that in his further investi- 
gations he will endeavour to condense his 
materials within reasonable limits, and re- 
duce them under some method less kaleido- 
scopic and perplexing than that he has 
adopted in ‘Old Dundee.’ 








The Hessians and the other German Auxiliaries 
of Great Britain in the Revolutionary War. 
By Edward J. Lowell. With Maps and 
Plans. (New York, Harper & Brothers ; 
London, Sampson Low & Co.) 


CaTHERINE, Empress of Russia, was re- 
quested by George III. to furnish him with 
twenty thousand soldiers to be employed in 
coercing the North American colonists. She 
declined to do so, and the king applied to 
the petty German princes, who were not dis- 
inclined to part with their soldiers for a suf- 
ficient payment. The result was that about 
twenty thousand German troops were main- 
tained in North America between 1776 and 
1783 at the cost of the British Government. 
The total force of German mercenaries dis- 
patched from Germany to North America 
numbered nearly thirty thousand men, out 
of which 17,313 returned home after the close 
of the war. The German rulers received 
nearly two millions sterling in the form of 
subsidies for permitting, orrather compelling, 
their unhappy subjects to fight the battles 
of a foreign nation in a strange land. If 
these German soldiers had not been forced 
to fight under the British flag, the revolution- 
ary war might have been less protracted. 
If, on the other hand, the American colonists 
had not been aided at a momentous crisis by 
a large French army and navy, they might 
have succumbed. The British Government 
failed to coerce the Americans notwithstand- 
ing the help of many brave and well-disci- 
plined Germans; the Americans owe their 
independence to the aid of a French army 
and fleet, well appointed and well led. The 
New World was a battle-ground between 
Frenchmen and Germans as well as between 
Englishmen. 

The present generation has a horror of mer- 
cenaries which our forefathers did not feel. 
In the campaigns of Marlborough the fight- 








ing force contained but a small proportion 
of English troops. Even when the Crimean 
campaign was in progress it was considered 
fitting as well as expedient to form a foreign 
legion ; yet the feeling of the nation is now 
entirely opposed to enlisting under the 
country’s banners the mercenaries of any 
other state, and the prevalence of this feel- 
ing in recent days may have hindered per- 
fect justice being done to the Germans who 
fought and suffered in the endeavour to 
maintain the dominion of Britain over the 
thirteen colonies. A protest was made at 
the time. Lord John Cavendish, Sir George 
Savile, Edmund Burke, the Duke of Rich- 
mond, all the stanch Whigs who were 
opposed to the senseless and suicidal policy 
of Lord North, denounced in Parliament the 
scheme of sending German mercenaries to 
North America; but their remonstrances 
were unheeded because the numerical 
strength of the Whig party in both houses 
was trifling. The majority considered the 
ministerial plan prudent and economical. 
Their desire was to chastise the rebellious 
Americans, and they considered any stick 
good enough for the purpose. 

It is, however, with a sentiment of shame 
that we read the story of the poor Germans 
who were torn from their homes and sacri- 
ficed in a quarrel which did not concern 
them in order that their rulers might 
receive money wherewith to pay their 
debts or to revel in congenial debaucheries. 
Mr. Edward Lowell has told the story in 
English for the first time. His account is 
not exhaustive, though it is in parts very 
minute. Yet the reader will find in it all 
that it is needful or useful to know. The 
manner in which the soldiers were got to- 
gether was a scandal as their employment 
was a disgrace. Schiller, in his ‘Cabale 
und Liebe,’ was the first to give public ex- 
pression to the sentiment of disgust very 
generally entertained. He there makes the 
Chamberlain inform Lady Milford that all 
who went were volunteers, and that, if any 
foolishly objected, they were summarily shot 
by way of encouragement and warning to 
their comrades. Seume, a German writer of 
note in his day, describes how recruits were 
collected by the Landgrave of Hesse Cassel. 
A theological student at Leipzig, he began 
to have scruples about his vocation, and re- 
solved in consequence to go to Paris and 
seek his fortune there. On his way thither 
he was captured by the recruiting officers of 
the Landgrave. His companions in misfor- 
tune were not persons of the highest stamp ; 
they consisted of a runaway poet from Jena, 
a bankrupt tradesman from Vienna, a fringe- 
maker from Hanover, a discharged clerk of 
the post office from Gotha, a monk from 
Wiirzburg, an upper steward from Mein- 
ingen, a Prussian sergeant of hussars, a 
cashiered Hessian colonel, and others of a 
like kind. They planned a mutiny, but the 
plot was betrayed and the ringleaders were 
arrested. After trial two were condemned 
to be hanged. 


‘¢The remainder had to run the gauntlet a 
great many times, from thirty-six down to twelve. 
It was a terrible butchery. The candidates for 
the gallows were pardoned after suffering the 
fear of death under that instrument, but had to 
run the gauntlet thirty-six times, and were sent 
to Cassel to be kept in irons at the mercy of the 
prince...,..More than thirty were terribly treated 
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in this way, and many, of whom I [Seume] was 
one, were let off only because too many of the 
accomplices would have had to be punished.” 

Desertion was frequent, and the country 
people were disposed to aid deserters. To 

inder this the clergy were enjoined to read 
from the pulpit, once a month, a decree to 
the effect that when the alarm was given 
that a recruit had deserted the inhabitants 
were to occupy all the roads and bridges 
for twenty-four hours or till the fugitive 
had been captured. Should he escape, the 
locality had to furnish a substitute as tall as 
the deserter. Whoever aided a deserter 
lost his civil rights, was imprisoned, and 
flogged. This was the law in Wiirtemberg. 
In Hesse Cassel a peasant received a ducat 
for arresting a deserter, while the village 
through which a deserter passed without 
being arrested had to pay for him. The 
path of the recruits was anything but 
smooth, as the following regulations will 
show :— 

‘The under-officer who is escorting a recruit 
must wear a sword and pistol. He must make 
the recruit walk in front of him, never let him 
come too near, and warn him that a single false 
step may cost him his life. He must avoid large 
towns, and places where the recruit has pre- 
viously served, as much as possible. It is also 
desirable to avoid the place where the recruit 
was born. They must spend the night at inns 
where the landlord is well disposed to recruiting 
officers, and sure to side with them, and not 
with their victim. The recruit and the officer 
must both undress, and the clothes be given to 
the landlord for safe keeping. Inns where re- 
cruits are to spend the night must have a separate 
room for the purpose; if possible, upstairs, and 
with barred windows. A light must be kept 
burning all night, and the under-officer must 
give up his weapons to the landlord, lest the 
recruit should get them away from him and use 
them against him in the night. In the morning 
he must get them back, see to the loading and 
priming, dress himself, and be ready for his 
journey before the clothes of the recruit are 
brought tohim. The recruit must enter a house 
or a room first; he must come out last. At 
meals he must sit against the table, next the 
wall. If he shows signs of being troublesome, 
the straps and buttons must be cut from his 
breeches, and he must hold them up with his 
hands. A good dog, trained to the business, 
will be very useful to an under-officer in such 
circumstances.” 

The wonder is that recruits of the class 
sent to North America did their duty so 
well. That they fought bravely is indisput- 
able. Where they failed, their commanding 
officers were to blame. They behaved as 
well as fought admirably. Mr. Bancroft, 
who has a strong feeling against the British 
and all their allies, denies this; but Wash- 
ington, who is more trustworthy as well 
as less prejudiced, gives his testimony in 
favour of the Hessians, writing on the 5th of 
February, 1777 :— 

*€ One thing I must remark in favour of the 
Hessians, and that is, that our people who have 
been prisoners generally agree that they have 
received much kinder treatment from them than 
from the British soldiers and officers,” 

The German soldiers, or Hessians as they 
were commonly called, could not understand 
why the colonists had taken up arms. They 
were surprised to see a country so much 
superior in many respects to their own, and 
a people who enjoyed comforts unknown in 
Germany. A good deal more space devoted 
to the Hessians and their views and much 









less to the battles in which they fought 
would have rendered this volume more 
attractive. It is a pity that Mr. Lowell has 
not seen a very interesting account trans- 
lated from the German of Dr. J. D. Schoepff 
by Dr. James R. Chadwick, published in 
Boston in 1875, and entitled ‘The Climate 
and Diseases of America.’ Dr. Schoepff 
was surgeon to the Anspach-Bayreuth troops, 
and his description of what he saw and of 
what the troops under his care suffered is 
highly instructive. Still, Mr. Lowell’s book 
fills up a gap in the English histories of the 
Revolution in North America, and contains 
many details of the long struggle which 
enable us to understand it better and to sym- 
pathize with and admire the much maligned 
because little understood German mer- 
cenaries. 








A Sketch of the Modern Languages of Africa, 
accompanied by a Language Map. By R. 
Needham Cust. 2 vols. (Triibner & Co.) 


BerorE the publication of this valuable 
work the student who desired to learn what 
had been discovered about any given lan- 
guage of Africa had to enter upon a 
severe course of research. The materials 
were not to be found conveniently dis- 
posed in a handbook, but were scattered 
among the innumerable transactions of 
learned societies in all lands, or were 
buried in the pages of missionary reports. 
Sometimes there was no information to 
hand about an obscure language, and the 
only person who could solve the student’s 
doubts was a missionary settled in the 
country where the language was spoken. 
In any case, the process of making oneself 
familiar with the results of previous inquirers 
was so laborious that it must have acted 
as a serious check upon the progress of 
research. What Mr. Cust has done is to 
clear away this obstacle. He has done the 
work that hitherto every specialist has had 
to do himself at the cost of no small waste of 
time ; and he has done it more thoroughly 
than any student who suffered from the dis- 
abilities of lack of funds, and therefore of 
time, could possibly have done it. Mr. Cust 
has devoted himself to African linguistic 
bibliography—for that is precisely the sub- 
ject of this work—with the same energy and 
perseverance that he showed in drawing 
up his summary of the modern languages 
of India. He has plunged into the sea of 
African philology with the same enthusiasm 
which characterized his former studies. He 
has even thrown aside all interest in his 
Indian researches. ‘‘ Vous avez changé 
votre continent,” said a French savant to 
him, when he found that it was of no use 
trying to make Mr. Cust display the smallest 
interest in some discovery in Indian matters ; 
and the phrase well illustrates that thorough 
absorption in the study of the moment which 
renders Mr. Cust’s work so exhaustive. He 
has spared no pains or money to make his 
account of the present state of knowledge of 
African philology as complete as possible. 
He has ransacked the records of travellers, 
treating, however, their statements with 
judicious reserve, except when they were 
trained philologists like Schweinfurth or 
Barth; he has gone through tons of learned 
transactions, ‘‘ Berichte,” ‘‘ Zeitschriften,” 
‘* mémoires ”’; he has exhausted the materials 





afforded by missionary reports; he has cor. 
responded with the agents of propagandist 
societies of all sects in all parts of the globe, 
and often obtained novel and unpublished 
statistics and vocabularies; he has searched 
the libraries of Europe and America, and 
the collections of scores of missionary 
societies, and obtained manuscript copies 
of books that could not be bought in type, 
In fine, he has conducted a bibliographical 
campaign with an energy and success that 
find few parallels in the history of such 
compilations. 

He describes himself as a funnel through 
which the results of other men’s researches 
percolate for the use of the student, and dis. 
claims all personal knowledge of African lan. 
guages, with none of which, he says, he has 
any acquaintance except Arabic. ‘ The work 
before me was that of a botanist, not of a 
gardener,” he writes, 

‘or a cooker of vegetables ; I could describe a 
potato with the help of my quoted author, 
though I could not pretend to set one, or raise 
one, and certainly not to boil one. My self- 
imposed task was not to learn, read, speak, or 
teach the languages of Africa, but to collect, 


| classify, and set out the works of others, and 


thus place future scholars on a platform of a 
genuine and solid character, so that they could 


| advance with security on the onward path of 








discovery from the point which I had helped 
them to reach.” 

The work thus modestly defined is obviously 
of the highest utility to all students of African 
languages, and Mr. Cust is to be congratu- 
lated not only on the idea, but on the manner 
of carrying it out. He lays down some very 
judicious rules for his guidance in select- 
ing his materials. He declines to admit 
languages on the mere authority of chance 
travellers who have noted what they believe 
to be the sounds of a few words or phrases. 
He will have two conditions—the one a de- 
finite geographical position on the interest- 
ing language map which he and Mr. Raven- 
stein have drawn, and the other a dictionary 
or grammar of some pretension to complete- 
ness. When these conditions are satisfied 
he gives an account of everything that has 
been written about the language, whether 
by travellers who were duly armed with 
linguistic preparation; or by comparative 
philologists like Norris (to whom, as one of 
the pioneers of a systematic treatment of 
African philology, he paysa merited tribute) 
or Latham, Lepsius, I. Miiller (whose clas- 
sification is adopted in these volumes), 
and last, but far from least, Bleek; or by 
special students and missionaries like Baikie, 
who did excellent work on the Hausa and 
other languages of the Niger, Froberville 
on the east coast, Barth and Nachtigall 
in Central Africa, Koelle, Clarke, Schon, 
Seetzen, Saker, Oldendorp, and a crowd of 
others, among whom a high place belongs 
to native scholars like Bishop Crowther and 
Archdeacon Johnson. Mr. Cust arranges 
these materials systematically under each 
language-heading, and gives general state- 
ments at the beginning of each group or 
subgroup of languages. And to make the 
task of finding exactly what we want as 
easy as possible, a series of indexes is 
appended, wherein a single glance shows 
the sources of information on any given 
branch of the vast subject treated in these 
volumes. ‘Nothing can be accepted except 
we know who informed us, and what were 
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his means of obtaining his information.” 
This is Mr. Cust’s canon of authority, and 
no wiser one could be devised ; and if here 
and there he seems to relax a little the 
stringency of its application, the reason is 
generally a good one, and in a biblio- 
hical work of this nature an excess of 
copiousness is a fault on the right side. 

The difficulty of transliteration in a work 
dealing with some six hundred languages or 
dialects, of which hardly any have a written 
character, is naturally ever present, but Mr. 
Cust is obviously right in following Lepsius. 
When it is mentioned that the Wesleyan 
missionaries have one system and the Church 
of England societies others, that the Basle 
mission adopts Lepsius’s standard alphabet, 
but Krapf and Steere have their own 
methods, while the French, of course, refuse 
to employ any system that is applicable to 
any language but their own, it will be evi- 
dent that there is room for improvement. 
In the case of unwritten languages, the 
missionaries who for the first time reduce 
the spoken sounds to alphabetic expression 
hold a grave responsibility, and the stereo- 
typing of a bad mode of transliteration may 
exert a serious influence on the progress of 
a people. Mr. Cust’s book may, among its 
other uses, lead to the general adoption of 
a uniform system, but whether this will 
happen before the millennium will bedoubted 
by those who have had anything to do with the 
subject. ‘‘No class of mankind is so nar- 
row-minded and opiniated as the missionary, 
except the linguist,’’ says Mr. Cust, and we 
ean believe it—at all events, when there isa 
question of the sacrifice of a darling system 
of transliteration. Yet Mr. Cust has many 
good words to say for the missionaries, and 
there is so much in their methods that 
meets with disapproval that it is pleasant to 
be able to note that to them more than 
to any other source the progress of African 
philology is due. Missionaries must learn 
to talk to the people they are going to con- 
vert, and thence arises the immense literature 
of vocabularies and grammars which occupy 
the most prominent place in the long lists 
of authorities in these volumes. No one 
who has not visited the marvellous collection 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
can form any conception of the prodigious 
extent of missionary literature. It is no 
wonder that Mr. Cust indulges in a host of 
capitals to emphasize the phenomenon; but 
he should in future editions of his invaluable 
work be more sparing of ‘‘upper case.” 
The work itself is so admirable that it isa 
pity it should be defaced by typographic 
oddities. Capitals, however, cannot deter 
students of philology from placing ‘The 
Modern Languages of Africa’ among their 
most serviceable acquisitions. 








The Analecta of David Rothe, Bishop of Ossory. 
Edited with an Introduction by Patrick 
F. Moran, Bishop of Ossory. (Dublin, 
Gill & Son.) 

Tux first part of the Latin work entitled 

‘ Analecta Sacra,’ relative to the condition 

of Roman Catholics in Ireland, appeared in 

asmall volume in 1616 at Cologne. It was 
again printed in 1617, and issued in that 
year with a second part at Cologne, where 
the third and concluding portion of the 
work was published two years subsequently. 
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The three parts are here reprinted in one 
volume, but without annotations, which would 
have been desirable to elucidate many of the 
now obscure portions of the work. 

The authorship of the ‘Analecta’ has been 
generally ascribed to David Rothe, who 
studied at Douai and Salamanca. In 1618 
he was appointed by the Pope to the bishopric 
of Ossory, of which diocese he was a native. 
Archbishop Ussher, although opposed to 
Rothe both in religion and politics, bore testi- 
mony to his erudition, and acknowledged his 
obligations to him for information derived 
from valuable manuscripts preserved on the 
Continent. The biographical details relating 
to the author of the ‘Analecta’ are in the 
present work limited to a very few lines. 
This is the more to be regretted as Rothe was 
during an unusually long term of life con- 
nected with affairs of historic importance. 
Some of his letters in Latin and English, 
as well as his portrait, are still extant. 

The object of the ‘ Analecta’ was to call 
the attention of Europe to the severity 
with which, under penal enactments, the 
Roman Catholics in Ireland had for some 
time been treated by the administrators 
employed by Elizabeth and JamesI. Ac- 
counts of these proceedings and protests 
against the injustice of them formed the 
main subject of the ‘Analecta.’ In an 
epistle prefixed to the first part of the work 
the author, on behalf of the king’s Roman 
Catholic subjects in Ireland, appealed 
to Prince Charles as heir apparent to the 
crown. The second part of the ‘ Analecta’ 
was prefaced by an address soliciting the 
diplomatic intervention of Catholic princes 
in favour of their co-religionists in Ireland. 
The third part contained an account of the 
sufferings of Irish prelates, ecclesiastics, and 
others. 

The introduction to the present edition is 
composed mainly of extracts from documents 
in support of the statements in the ‘ Analecta’ 
in relation to the severe treatment and deaths 
of three Roman Catholic prelates of Ireland, 
who were executed in the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James I. 

At the time of the publication of the 
‘Analecta’ some of the statements in it 
were controverted in a Latin treatise dedi- 
cated to Prince Charles, subsequently Charles 
I. This work, by Sir Thomas Ryves, At- 
torney-General for Ireland, was published 
at London in 1624, under the title of ‘ Regi- 
minis Anglicani in Hibernia Defensio, ad- 
versus Analecten.’ No account of the reply 
by Ryves to the ‘ Analecta’ is given in the 
present publication. Theeditor of thevolume 
before us does not seem to be aware that 
the work entitled ‘ Analecta’ was written 
in English contemporaneously with or pre- 
viously to its publication in Latin. This 
hitherto inedited English version is, we 
understand, likely to be soon published. In 
the manuscript the writer explained that the 
term ‘‘Analectes” signified ‘‘scrap-gatherer, 
fragment-gatherer, gatherer of collections 
or informations.” 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK, 
Berna Boyle. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
3 vols. (Bentley & Son.) 
Little Lady Linton. By Frank Barrett. 
3 vols. (Same publishers.) 





The Red Cardinal. By Frances Elliot. 2 vols. 
(White & Co.) 


In ‘Berna Boyle’ there is not a single 
allusion to the city of London. Mrs, 
Riddell has gone to county Down for a 
love story, and a very good one she has 
told. She is one of the few women who 
succeed better with men’s character than 
with that of women. In this last book of 
hers the story is really that of the hero. 
Berna herself is not so closely studied nor 
so well portrayed as her lover. This is, 
perhaps, a disappointment; but there is no 
other. All the characters are definite, and 
some of them are strong and lifelike, set 
before the reader without much elabora- 
tion, but with complete success. Berna’s 
mother, a vulgar, aa Trishwoman, with- 
out a touch of refinement or taste and with 
an amazing store of vanity and good spirits, 
would have been perfect if there had been 
added to her some suggestion of a lovable 
quality to explain her daughter’s devotion. 
As it is, the heroine is too heroic. Mrs. 
Riddell’s picture of Irish life has clearly 
been studied on the spot; but she has wisely 
thrown the story back thirty years, and 
avoided almost entirely the current political 
questions. When Trollope began to write 
the publishers told him there was no market 
for Irish stories. That prejudice no longer 
exists, but at the same time the critic takes 
up an Irish story with some feeling of appre- 
hension. He expects to find either that the 
author has borrowed too much from Charles 
Lever, or that he has seized an opportunity 
for giving the world his infallible remedy 
for the wrongs of Ireland. With Mrs. 
Riddell, of course, there is no such fear. It 
is a pleasure to observe the art with which 
she has contrived the setting of her story, 
which is really Irish without any of the 
conventional method. If ‘George Geith’ 
remains Mrs. Riddell’s best novel, ‘ Berna 
Boyle’ is her second best. Without reading 
‘George Geith’ once more it would be diffi- 
cult to remove it from the first place; but it 
is easy to see that the two books are in 
marked contrast. ‘Berna Boyle’ is alto- 
gether lighter. If it is less effective it is 
more amusing. Only once or twice in it 
does Mrs. Riddell break out into those pas- 
sionate questionings about the sorrows and 
the bitterness of life which come so often in 
‘George Geith’ and the many novels of hers 
which are akin to it. Perhaps ‘ Berna 
Boyle’ shows equal vigour, and certainly it 
is the result of a maturer taste. 


‘¢ ¢ A married man has no right to fall in love, 
no matter how wicked his wife may be, or how- 
ever sweet and pretty the young lady with whom 
he may be brought in contact. It’s reprehen- 
sible—it’s wrong!’ Mr. Gower drew me to 
him, and, having kissed my forehead, said, with 
stern emphasis, ‘It’s very wrong indeed.’” 


Such is the trnth which is more or less 
illustrated in Mr. Barrett’s volumes. A 
wickeder wife than Sir Gilbert’s can hardly 
be found, nor a nicer young lady than 
Gertie. Yet a good deal of trouble— 
including a murder, of which Gilbert is 
near being convicted, and the suicide of 
the unrighteous wife—has to be endured 
before the lawful union of the lovers can take 
place. It says a good deal for Mr. Barrett’s 
originality that he can make of such rather 
coarse materials an interesting story. But 
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the “Little Lady,” a mixture of English 
modesty and French espiéglerie (yet the 
latter chastened by some sad experience), is 
always pleasant, even when nearly vul- 
garized by the excellent but overpowering 
daughters of the estimable Mr. Gower. Sir 
Gilbert, known to his lady love as John 
Brown the skipper, is an honest sort of man, 
but weaker than a hero should be. A little 
more pride and hardness would have suited 
a man so wronged. Yet the sensitiveness 
which shrinks from publicity is perhaps 
more accordant with the nature of the ‘‘ just 
man” represented. ‘‘ Pierce and Pierce,” 
the detectives, are more natural than such 
people generally are in fiction. The male 
“orrnaea the heavy man who is fond of 

ottom-fishing and mild speculation, is ex- 
tremely ludicrous in his attempts at private 
inquiry. ‘You seem to have that murder 
on the brain”’ is not an encouraging remark 
to the astute practitioner of secrecy. His de- 
ficiencies are amply made up by his wife, a 
relentless creature with a real turn for sys- 
tematic inquisitiveness. On the whole, Mr. 
Barrett has made much of a rather doleful 
subject, and the book, though not his best, 
is distinctly good. 

The industrious writer of many diaries 
of ‘‘an idle woman” has not succeeded in 
her romance of ‘The Red Cardinal.’ It is 
a story of mystery with touches of the super- 
natural. The narrator pays a long-promised 
visit to an Italian marquis who has a vast 
villa hidden in hardly penetrable woods in 
the neighbourhood of Siena. It is rather 
laborious to follow the story of the family 
curse. It comes out at last, and the patient 
and ingenious reader will probably have 
guessed it long before; but no explanation 
is offered of the strange behaviour of the ilex 
trees, which sway and rustle of their own 
accord. The taste for this kind of novel 
has passed away, and neither the author’s 
facility in writing nor her knowledge of 
Italy could enable her to make such a story 
as she has chosen into anything but a tire- 
some book. 








SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

Blackie’s School Classics. —Goldsmith’s Plays: 
The Good-Natured Man. She Stoops to Conquer. 
Edited by H. Littledale, B.A. (Blackie & Son.)— 
The series to which these two volumes belong is 
intended for use in public elementary schools as 
poe ap for Standards IV., V., VI., and VII. 

or such young readers Goldsmith's two plays, 
which presuppose a knowledge of human life, 
are not quite suitable. A selection from his 
contributions to the Bee or his ‘Letters of a 
Citizen of the World’ would have been more 
appropriate. The life of Goldsmith and the 
introductions to the two plays are all that need 
be desired. It is stated that the notes ‘are 
especially intended for use both in Indian and 
English schools.” Had they been intended for 
English schools alone, about one-fourth of them 
might have been safely omitted. Many of them 
explain words and phrases which are easier for 
an English child to understand than the ex- 
planation given. Others are superfluous. It is 
only fair to add that very few, if any, real diffi- 
culties are passed over without satisfactory solu- 
tion, the historical and other allusions being 
fully and correctly explained. The meaning 
and etymology of words are not always given 
with perfect accuracy, but on the whole the 
chief fault of the notes is their superabundance, 
which is not a serious evil. 

An Introduction to the Study of Shakspeare and 
Milton. Illustrated. (Philip & Son.)—Common | 





sense and experience do not favour the notion 
alleged as the reason for publishing this book, that 
the object of studying Shakspeare and Milton 
can be better secured by means of extracts from 
various works than by a single complete play or 
poem. It is at once unjust to the author and of 
little use to the reader to issue a miscellaneous 
collection of such small scraps as many of these, 
the full force and effect of which are necessarily 
lost through their separation from the works of 
which they form essential parts. The volume 
contains too much of somebody’s compilation 
about Shakspeare and Milton, and too little of 
these writers themselves, to be of use in schools, 
where the time for such study is short. The 
biographies of the two poets are brief, and 
the criticisms upon them not very valuable. The 
notes, printed in painfully small type, are more 
numerous than necessary, some of them being 
directions as to the proper reading or recitation 
of the text. 

Poetry for Children. Third Book. Selected 
and arranged, with Explanatory Notes, by 
E. A. Helps. (Bell & Sons.)—The children 
whom Mr. Helps has in view are those of the 
age corresponding to the last four standards in 
public elementary schools. He has for the most 
part exercised a wise discretion in the choice of 
his materials, excluding such poems as are 
affected, exaggerated, or unhealthy in tone, and 
beyond the range of such young people. His 
aim has been to engage their attention, stimulate 
their imagination, foster their better feelings, 
and thus promote both their mental and moral 
improvement. Hence ballads and other narrative 
and descriptive poems enter largely into the 
composition of his work. He has not always 
been so careful to charm the ear of his readers 
as could be wished, some pieces—notably the 
first of all—being deficient in the smoothness 
and sweetness of flow so essential in poetry for 
the young. The extracts from Shakspeare might 
as well have been omitted. Even without them 
the book is, if anything, too large and costly 
for extensive use. The objection to extracts in 
general applies with especial force to those from 
plays. Mr. Helps has taken the liberty to 
abbreviate and alter poems to suit his conveni- 
ence or taste, a thing certainly to be regretted, 
though not perhaps without excuse. The ex- 
planatory notes at the end are brief, but amply 
sufficient for practical purposes. 


Blackwood’s Educational Readers.—The First 
Standard Reader.—The Second Standard Reader. 
Edited by Prof. Meiklejohn. (Blackwood & 
Sons.)—Both the subject-matter and the lan- 
guage of these readers are well chosen. Simple 
narrative, fable, information about articles of 
food and domestic animals, with easy poetry, 
constitute the main substance. The style is 
familiar and pleasing without being unduly 
childish, and the moral instruction is conveyed 
with all the more effect through not being too 
prominently obtruded. There are a few useful 
exercises at the end of each lesson, including 
easy examples of inflection and derivation, which 
is a good feature. Some of the words explained 
are so simple as scarcely to require explanation. 
The books are printed in bold type, well bound, 
and nicely illustrated. 

Exercises in Arithmetic for Standards I.-VII. 
By G. Ricks, B.Sc.Lond. (Cassell & Co.)—In 
these seven numbers is contained an abundant 
supply of examples in all the rules of arithmetic, 
prepared and arranged to suit the seven stan- 
dards. At the end of each number are found 
test exercises calling for thought in applying 
what has been learnt. 

Moliére’s Les Précieuses Ridicules, Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by A. Lang, M.A. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.)—Beawmarchais's Le 
Barbier de Séville. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Austin Dobson. (Same pub- 
lishers.) — These little books are modelled on 
the plan of Mr. Saintsbury’s admirable edition 
of ‘ Horace,’ which we noticed some time ago. 





[= 
Besides lives of Molitre and Beaumarchais, gy. 
cellent essays upon the stage of their day ary 
supplied, and also an interesting introduction 
to each: of the two plays. Further, Mr. Sain. 
bury contributes an ‘‘ Essay on the Progress o 
French Comedy,” which is printed in each ¢ 
the volumes. The prolegomena are extrem 
well done, and, it is hardly necessary to say 
are far superior to the introductions to be foun 
in the ordinary school editions. The notes ay 
very short, perhaps too short, and Mr, [ay 
in his desire for conciseness may occasionally 
mislead his readers. For instance, he says, in, 
note on scene iv., ‘*The word église was care. 
fully avoided on the stage.” This may lead the 
beginner to suppose it was never used in comedy, 
There is no need to remind a learned Molidrist, 
like Mr. Lang of the line in ‘Tartufe’ (v. 283) 
Chaque jour 4 l'église il venait, d’un air doux; 
but schoolboys are not supposed to know it. My. 
Dobson’s annotations also seem rather too brief 
Mr. Lang has had the happy idea of prefixing tp 
his edition a copy of the frontispiece of 1682 
which gives a better notion of the costume of 
Mascarille than the reader can obtain from 
notes. Altogether these books deserve warm 
praise. 
Le 
duction, 


Bourgeois Gentilhomme. With Intro. 
Notes, and Indices by L. M 
Moriarty. (Macmillan & Co.)—Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme. With a Life of Mboliére, ani 
Grammatical and Philological Notes, by Rey, 
A. ©. Clapin. (Cambridge, University Press) 
—Le Bourgevis Gentilhomme. Edited by Léon 
Delbos. (Williams & Norgate.)—Three editions 
of the same play seem to indicate somewhat of 
a waste of paper and type. They cannot all be 
wanted, and the publishers cannot surely expect 
them all to sell. As for the books themselves, Mr, 
Moriarty’s notes are excellent—a little too curt, 
but extremely well done so far as they go. His 
introductions are also praiseworthy, but some- 
what marred by a desire to be vivacious. Mr. 
Clapin’s annotations have merit, but he regards 
his author as so much material for instruction 
in elementary French philology. After all, the 
‘ Bourgeois Gentilhomme’ is a great work of art, 
and not a mere peg for grammatical exercises, 
M. Delbos’s edition is the poorest of the three, 
Indeed, it is surprising that a teacher of his 
experience should think these jejune note 
worth printing. 








RECENT VERSE. 
Things New and Old. By E. H. Plumptre, D.D., 

Dean of Wells. (Griffith & Farran.) 
Hesperas: Rhythm and Rhyme. By E. Mw 

Edmonds. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 
Australian Lyrics. By Douglas B. W. Sladen, 

B.A. (Melbourne, Robertson. ) 

Indian Lyrics. By W. Trego Webb. (Calcutta, 

Thacker, Spink & Co.) 

THe new things have somehow got left 
out of Dean Plumptre’s book. The old things 
are presentably put, as by a scholar and a 
honest man, who has practised versification 
at school and college, and who thinks intelli- 
gently and with refinement. What reputation 
Dr. Plumptre has acquired by his translation of 
Sophocles will not be affected one way or the 
other by this publication. To say that he iss 
poet is not permissible; to say that his verse 
shows him tu be one who can perceive poetry & 
not quite enough. He adds to that poetic sym- 
pathy which comes so near poetic instinct, high 
cultivation and good taste. 

It is not often that one comes across aby 
volume of verse poor and crude enough to b 
amusing ; mere poetasters nowadays have gener- 
ally acquired some technical skill and caught 
something of the trick, if not of the genius, of 
original minds. Mr. Edmonds’s volume, howevel, 
is amusing. As poetry it cannot be spoken of 
very highly, but hard indeed would be the critic 
who would rebuke seriously such harmless 
lucubrations as these :— 
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THE POET'S WIFE. 
ead is weary with a sense of loss, 
y Aommert the summer-tide is all aglow ; 
Whate’er 1 look upon seems turned to dross, 
With thoughts that stifle, and with thoughts that grow. 
I knew it was my beauty woke his theme, 
Mine eyes that made his verse with passion flow, 
‘And I was proud and happy. Did I deem 
That he would mount, whilst I was left below ? 
{he years have made him famous, and the years 
Have weighed upon me with exceeding weight ; 
Betwixt us two, there day by day appears 
‘A deeper valley, and a steeper height. 
id I not see the looks of cold surprise, 
ode on his arm amid the courtly hall? 
The questioning glances and uplifted eyes, 
‘As though they whispered, ‘** Does her face recall 
Aught that could e’er those glowing lines inspire 
Which on a sudden made the world to pause | 
And ask with rapture, *‘ Whence caught he this fire?’ 
Who is the maid, and where, that is the cause ?” 
‘Lilian,’ a longish poem, is similarly rich in 
gnintentional humour. Lilian, who, it appears, 
is blessed with unusually abundant golden hair, 
has by this attraction quite unwittingly stolen 
the heart of her sister Mabel’s lover. Dis- 
covering this, the noble Lilian cuts off the 
offending tresses, after which the following 
dramatic passage occurs :— 
Thrice did the bell with shrill resound 
In louder tones its summons peal, 
To gather for the evening meal ; 
And thrice the echoes died around. 
And in the shadows there alone 
She stood so still, her bosom’s swell 
Scarce stirred her white robe’s folds, which fell 
In simple lines, like sculptured stone. 
But starting suddenly, she clasps 
Her hands, as one bounds up the stair, 
Humming a careless, merry air, 
And quick the chamber door unhasps. 
And Mabel’s voice is heard again, 
And, somewhat like the bittersweet, 
Where poisons and where beauty meet, 
A sportive jest now points the strain, 
«Has not the gold-rayed lily yet 
Its crown arranged ? We wait below 
All anxious, curious to know 
The cause which doth its coming let, 
And Herbert too is there, and wears 
In sort sublime his chains. They seem 
To gall him somewhat, so I deem 
From the grave knitted brow he bears.” 
One moment more, and Lilian flung 
Herself athwart her sister’s breast, 
And the soul’s feelings, unreprest, 
Burst from her lips as there she clung. 
‘Give me thy heart. I did not know 
Until this hour where lay offence ; 
But it was late revealed, and hence 
Iask thy love—with fearless brow.” 
If this pleases the reader the remainder of the 
contents will not disappoint him. 

All that is worthy of notice in Mr. Sladen’s 
effusions is a somewhat manly spirit, which, for 
what it counts, is a variety from the melodramatic 
passion and cheap agony of the modern versifier. 
The following is a fair sample of what Mr. 
Sladen can accomplish :— 

TO THE ENGLISH OF THREE CONTINENTS. 
Weare all children of the men who fought at Crecy, 
We were all Englishmen when Shakespeare wrote : 


We are all Englishmen, compatriots in esse, 
Though called Australians, Yankees, and what not. 

Weare all English, and the centuries will find us 
Living in homes with old familiar names 

Of towns in England, or her battles, to remind us 
That we, who now are pilgrims, have our claims 

To those whom Westminster entombs in antique glory, 
To Devonshire’s sea-kings and Chaucer’s Tales, 

To Wiclif’s Bible and the proud Armada story, 
Alfred the Great and him who conquered Wales, 

We are all Englishmen, and one in our devotion, 
Whether the York we have be old or new; 

And English if Boston o’erlooks the German Ocean, 
Or has the broad Atlantic in her view. 

We are all Englishmen, though the new Melbourne poses 
Upon Port Phillip asa southern queen, 

And the old Melbourne in sweet Derbyshire still dozes— 
A fit handmaiden for a rustic scene. 

We are all Englishmen, wedded in one great union 
Of blood and language, history and song; 

We are all English, and will cherish oar communion 
In face of ali the world the world’s life long. 


This may be feeble as verse, but it is at least 
not pernicious. 

The apology which Mr. Webb makes for his 
verses is to be drawn from the motto cited from 
Mr. Edwin Arnold: ‘‘ None but Anglo-Indians 
know what a treasure-mine of art, literature, and 
picturesque description lies unworked in the 
common experiences of our life in India.” Per- 
haps Mr. Webb has hardly understood what 

Arnold meant. Everybody is already 





familiar with the superficial details of Indian 
life. It can hardly be said that the punkah- 
wallah, the bearer, the ayah, or even the 
bheesti and the chuprassi, are unworked ; 
from the person who regards them all as 
*‘ niggers” there is not much to be expected. 
Mr. Webb’s sonnets on servants, officials, and 
places are not commendable. They have about 
as much poetry in them as there is in a boy’s 
original Latin verses on a set subject. They are 
mere exercises in rhymed description. In his 
more playful lyrical pieces the poet shows to 
better advantage. Several of these no doubt 
looked well when they first appeared in the 
columns of a newspaper, and one or two of them 
were almost worth reprinting. The first of the 
sonnets on the Taj Mahal would have been 
worth quoting but that it has an unintentional 
alexandrine in the midst of it. Of the lyrical 
pieces, those on ‘ Race,’ on the memorial well 
at Cawnpore, on ‘Round Tables,’ and one 
headed ‘L’Enfant Terrible’ among some 
. Rhymes of the P. and O.” are perhaps the 
est. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


The Last Days of Heinrich Heine, translated 
from the French of Camille Selden by Claire Brune 
(Remington & Co.), can only be recommended 
to those who are quite unable to master easy 
French, and then only with the warning that 
almost more than is usual of the charm of the 
original is lost in the Englishing. Miss Claire 
Brune is faithful enough—she is, indeed, so very 
conscientious that she writes Mrs. Heine, which 
seems to us slightly absurd—but her cake is 
dough, and very heavy dough. Now Heine was 
not heavy, and Madame Selden, though not 
faultless, is fairly light. The matter of the 
book we noticed in dealing with the original. 

Holiday Haunts, by Mr. Bernard Becker 
(Remington & Co.), is a volume of lively 
sketches suited to the summer holidays. 

Tennis Cuts and Quips, in Prose and Verse, 
edited by Mr. Julian Marshall (Field & Tuer), 
is a miscellaneous collection of trifles, good, bad, 
and indifferent, printed on excellent paper. 


For Their Sakes, a collection of stories, poems, 
&c., by well-known writers, is issued by Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall for the benefit of the Society 
for training Teachers of the Deaf on the German 
System. 

Tue third series of The Evangelical Succession 
(Edinburgh, Macniven & Wallace) contains a 
series of lectures which are not far removed from 
sermons. The tone of panegyric adopted is not 
pleasing. The lecture on Bunyan is the best. 


Mr. E. J. L. Scorr, a learned antiquary well 
known to our readers, shows taste in scholarship 
in his translation of the Eclogues of Viryil (Kegan 
Paul & Co.), but his choice of the octosyllabic 
measure is scarcely wise. Even Prof. Conington’s 
skill hardly reconciled his readers to his use of 
it in his version of the A®ineid, and it is less 
applicable to the Eclogues. Nothing can be 
less representative of the Virgilian hexameter 
than these two lines at the very outset :— 

We from sweet Home an exiled band— 
We cross in haste our native strand. 

Aw English translation of Tourguénief’s Poems 
in Prose has been published, in an attractive 
form, by Messrs. Cupples & Co., of Boston, 
U.S. Nothing is said as to the language from 
which it has been made, but apparently the 
French version has been followed. The Russian 
original appeared in the number of the St. 
Petersburg Vyestnik Yevropy for December, 
1882. It was the editor of that journal who 
gave the title of ‘Poems in Prose’ to the col- 
lection of thoughts and sketches which were 
originally styled ‘Senilia.’ The preferred title 
was suggested by the concluding words of the 
letter accompanying the manuscript, in which 
the author said: ‘The reader ought not to 
hurry through these poems in prose one after 
another; he would probably grow tired, and the 





book would fall from his hand. But let him 
read them separately: one to-day, another to- 
morrow. Then, perchance, some one of them 
may let something fall into his soul.” It is to 
be hoped that many English readers may avail 
themselves of the opportunity offered by the 
present translation to make themselves ac- 
quainted with these utterances, always poetic, 
often noble and majestic, of the great writer 
whose loss we had to mourn last year. 


THE memoir of the late Nikolai Miliutin 
recently published by M. Anatole Leroy-Beau- 
lieu, under the title of Un Homme d’ Etat Russe 
(Paris, Hachette), may be strongly recommended 
to all who are interested in the internal affairs of 
Russia during the reign of Alexander II. While 
running its course in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
the work greatly disquieted the Russian censors, 
who found it necessary to blacken many a page 
of the review before allowing it to circulate 
within that ‘‘ Empire of the Tsars” with which 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu is intimately acquainted. It 
will prove of great value to all who are interested 
in knowing the true story of the great reform 
with which the name of Miliutin will ever remain 
connected, that of the emancipation of the serfs 
in Russia, as well as the events which followed 
the fatal insurrection of 1863 in Poland, 


Tate’s Modern Cambist is so well known a book 
that we need do no more than say that Mr. 
Effingham Wilson has published a nineteenth 
edition. —Two other books of reference are 
on our table: The Calendar of the Royal Uni- 
versity of Ireland (Dublin, Thom & Co.), full of. 
dreary examination papers,—and The Scottish 
School Board Directory, the first instalment of 
a most promising annual, due to the enterprise 
of Mr. Gardner, of Paisley. 

New magazines crowd our table. The first 
volume of Pump Court (Bogue) is promising. — 
The first number of the Jilustrated Naval and 
Military Magazine contains some spirited illustra- 
tions, but two disagreeable portraits of the Queen 
and the Princess of Wales. Most of the letter- 
press is excellent, but we object altogether to 
the article on the battle of Salamanca. This 
constant harping on British successes is a weak- 
ness in our military literature. Why not tell 
the tale of a few of our defeats? They would 
yield a useful lesson.—Three numbers of East- 
ward Ho (Wells Gardner & Co.), a magazine 
devoted to philanthropic matters, and more 
especially to the improvement of the east end 
of London, have been sent to us. They contain 
much excellent reading, and the editor has 
secured so good a staff of contributors that his 
enterprise promises to be successful. 


We have on our table Studies and Ezer- 
cises in Formal Logic, by J. N. Keynes (Mac- 
millan),—The Revelations of Common Sense, by 
Antipodes (E. W. Allen),—The Gold Treasure of 
India, by C. Daniell (Kegan Paul),—Spinning 
Woollen and Worsted, by W. 8. B. McLaren 
(Cassell),—Sell’s Dictionary of the World’s Press, 
1884 (Sell), —Professional Musical Directory, 1884 
(Wigan, ‘ Observer’ Office),— The Garden Oracle, 
by S. Hibberd (‘ Gardener’s Magazine ’ Office), — 
Little Essays by Charles Lamb, selected by P. 
Fitzgerald (Chatto & Windus),—Are we to Read 
Backwards? by J. Millington (Field & Tuer),— 
How the World came to an End in 1881 (Field & 
Tuer),— Letters from the Highlands (Blackwood), 
—Children in Norway, by Pater (Griffith & 
Farran),—The Mate of the Daylight, by Sarah 
Jewett (Boston, U.S., Houghton & Co.),— 
Dissolving Views, 2 vols., by Mrs. A. Lang 
(Longmans),—Burma, by the Author of ‘ Ashé 
Pyee’ (Allen & Co.),— Simiocracy, by the 
Author of ‘Post Mortem’ (Blackwood),— 
Klytia, 2 vols., by G. Taylor, translated from 
the German by S. F. Corkran (Leipzig, Tauch- 
nitz),—Soldiers’ Stories and Sailors’ Yarns (Allen 
& Co.),—Chutney Papers, by OC. M. (Beer),— 
Felicitas, by F. Dahn (Macmillan), — Glencoe 
Parsonage, by Mrs. A. E. Porter (Edinburgh, 
Gemmell),—Daddy’s Bobby, by Naomi (Man- 
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chester, A. Heywood),—Charlotte Corday, by 
Emma Caillard (Kegan Paul),—Monsieur et 
Madame Bewer, by P. Lindau (Paris, Hinrich- 
sen),—Coligny avant les Guerres de Religion, by 
E. Bersier (Paris, Fischbacher),—Ueber den 
Gegensinn der Urworte, by C. Abel (Leipzig, 
Friedrich),—Lenzesstiirme, by M. Beeg (Thimm), 
—and Secrets d’ Etat de Venise, by V. Lamansky 
(St. Petersburg, L’Académie Impériale des Sci- 
ences). Among New Editions we have History 
of Modern Europe, Vol. I., by C. A. Fyffe (Cas- 
sell),—The Little Cyclopedia of Common Things, 
by Sir George W. Cox, Bart. (Sonnenschein), — 
The Poetical Works of the late John Brent, 
F.S.A., 2 vols. (Kent),—A History of the Chris- 
tian Church, by H. W. J. Thiersch (Bosworth), 
— Reasonable Apprehensions and Reassuring 
Hints, by Rev. H. Footman (Field & Tuer),— 
Bookkeeping no Mystery (Lockwood),—Dilapida- 
tions, by B. Fletcher (Batsford),—Turning for 
Amateurs, by J. Lukin (Gill),—A History of the 
Knights of Malta, by W. Porter (Longmans),— 
and Procter’s Barber’s Shop, edited by W. E. A. 
Axon (Manchester, A. Heywood). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH, 
Theology. 

Abbott (E. A.) and Rushbrooke’s (W. G.) Common Tradition 
of the Synoptic Gospels in the Text of the Revised 
Version, cr. 8vo, 3/6 cl. 

Adams’s (R. C.) Travels in Faith from Tradition to Reason, 
cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Linton’s (Rev. H.) Notes on the Book of Numbers, 12mo. 2/ 

Williams’s (Rev. C. A.) Alike and Perfect, or God's Three 
Revelations, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Law, 

Barclay’s (T.) French Law of Bills of Exchange, &c., com- 

pared with Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Poetry and the Drama, 

Dryden’s(J.) Works, revised and corrected by G. Saintsbury : 
Vol. 7, 10/6; Vol. 8, 12/6 cl. 

Jackman’s (Very Rev. J. A.) Via Crucis, and other Poems, 
12mo. 3/6 cl. 

Tollens’s (H.) The Hollanders in Nova Zembla (1596, 1597), an 
Arctic Poem, trans. by D. Van Pelt, er. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Weod’s (A. G.) The Isles of the Blest, and other Poems, 5/ cl. 

History and Riography. 

Adams’s (W. H. D.) Worthies of the Church of England, 3/6 

Cavenagh’s (General Sir O.) Reminiscences of an Indian 
Official, cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

Malleson’s (Col. G. B.) Battle-fields of Germany, Ist Series, 16/ 
Pounds (J.), Recollections of, by H. Hawkes, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 
Geography and Travel, 

Becker’s (B. H.) Holiday Haunts by Cliffside and Riverside, 

cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Science. 

Bennett's (A. H.) Statistical Inquiry into the Nature and 
Treatment of Epilepsy, 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Scott's Farm Engineering Text-Books : Barn Implements and 
Machines, 12mo., 2/ ci. lp. (Weale’s Series.) 

General Literature. 

Bray’s (Mrs.) Novels and Romances: Courtenay of Walred- 
don, Trelawny of Trelawne, Henry de Pomeroy, Hart- 
land Forest and Roseteague, Trials of the Heart, A 
Father’s Curse and a Daughter's Sacrifice, 3/6 each, cl. 

Buchanan’s (R.) Martyrdom ot Madeline, 12mo, 2/ bds. 

Foster's (Rev. J. G.) Philosophy of Elocution, 12mo., 2/6 swd. 

Le Fanu’s (J. 8.) In a Glass Darkly, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Paul's (M. A.) Gentle and Simple, 12mo., 2/ bds. 

Reade's (C.) Singleheart and Doubleface, a Matter-of-Fact 

mance, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Stevenson’s (R. L.) New Arabian Nights, 12mo. 2/ bds. 

Temple’s (G.) Lancelot Ward, M.P., a Love Story, cr. 8vo. 7/6 

Trollope’s (A.) Ayala’s Angel, 12mo. 2/ bds. 

Winter’s (J. 8.) Regimental Legends, 12mo. 2/ bds. 


FOREIGN, 
Theology. 
Bleibtreu (W.): Die drei ersten Kapitel d. Rémerbriefs, 3m. 
Bratke (E.): Luther’s 95 Thesen, 6m. 
Cordatus (C.): Tagebuch iib. Martin Luther, hrsg. von H, 
Wrampelmeyer, Parts 2 and 3, 3m. 20. 
Gebhardt (O. v.) u. Harnack (A.): Die Altchristliche Lite- 
ratur, Vol. 2, Part 1, 5m. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 
Muther (R.): Deutsche Biicherillustration der Gothik u. 
Friihrenaissance, Parts 4 and 5, 40m. 
Robiou (F.): Les Institutions de la Gréce Antique, 2fr. 50, 
History and Biography. 
_——— (J. C.): Denkwiirdiges aus meinem Leben, 3 vols. 
2m 


Reynaert (A.): Histoire de la Discipline Parlementaire, 
2 vols. 18fr, 
Philology. 
SS Scholia in Pindari Epinicia, Vol, 2, Parts 2 and 3, 
m 


Commentaria in Aristotelem Greca, Vol. 23, Parts 3 and 4, 


m, 

Seay Cerenietind» Altfranzésische Bibliothek, Vol. 8, 
m. 40, 

Grimm (J.) : Kleinere Schriften, Vol. 7, 12m. 

Paucker (C. v.): Materialien zur Lateinischen Worter- 
bildungsgeschichte, Parts 6 and 7, 2m. 40, 

Paucker (C. v.): Ubersicht d. Wortschatzes der Silbernen 
Latinitat, 3m. 





Paucker (C. v.): Vorarbeiten zur Lateinischen Sprachge- 
schichte, Parts 3-5, 9m. 

Piper (P.): Otfrid’s Evangelienbuch, Div. 2, Parts 3and 4, 6m. 

Stengel (E.): Ausgaben u. Abhandlungen aus dem Gebiete 
der Romanischen Philologie, 9m, 2v. 

Science, 

Diising (C.): Die Regulierung d. Geschlechtsverhaltnisses, 
6m. 50. 

Haeser (H.): Grundriss der Geschichte der Medicin, 7m. 

Handbuch der Allgeme¢inen Therapie, hrsg. von H. v. Ziems- 
sen, Vol, 4, 6m. 

Handbuch der Vergleichenden Histologie u. Physiologie der 
Haussiiugethiere, hrsg. v. W. Ellenberger, Vol. 1, Part 1, 


12m. 
Haussknecht (C.): Monographie der Gattung Epilobium, 


45m, 

Henke (W.): Topographische Anatomie d. Menschen 
Part 2, 8m. 

Hildebrand (F.): Die Lebensverhiitnisse der Oxalisarten, 
18m. 

Hyrtl (J.): Die alten Deutschen Kunstworte der Anatomie, 
10 


m 

Preyer (W.): Specielle Physiologie d. Embryo, Part 2, 4m. 
General Literature, 

Boisgobey (F. du): Babiole, 2 vols. 6fr. 

Bouvier (A.): Le Fils de l’Amant, 3fr. 50. 

Ferry (G.): Les Deux Maris de Marthe, 3fr. 50. 

Leroy-Beaulieu (P.): Le Collectivisme, 8fr. 








THE COVERDALE BIBLE OF 1535. 
4, Trafalgar Square, July 1, 1884. 

Tue twenty-four line paragraph in your 
‘* Literary Gossip” of June 21st respecting the 
forthcoming printed ‘‘ Marriage, Baptismal, and 
Burial Registers, 1571 to 1874, and Monumental 
Inscriptions of the Dutch Reformed Church, 
Austin Friars, London, edited by William John 
Charles Moens [privately printed], Lymington, 
1884,” 4to., in the preface to which is to appear 
in full, for the first time in type, an affidavit of 
Emanuel van Meteren, dated May 28th, 1609, 
wherein ‘‘ is a statement which may put at rest 
the question where Coverdale’s Bible was printed, 
which hitherto has been doubtful,” is intensely 
interesting, and so important, if corroborated, 
as to render necessary a thorough revision of all 
our early English Bible history and bibliography. 
The paragraph goes on to state also that ‘his 
father, Jacob van Meteren...... engaged Miles 
Coverdale to translate the Bible into English at 
Antwerp”; that ‘‘ this translation was printed 
by Jacob van Meteren and Edward Whytchurch 
‘both in Paris and London’”; and finally, that 
(Jacob) ‘* Van Meteren brought his son Emanuel 
to England from Antwerp in 1550, and was one 
of the original founders of the Dutch Church, 
Austin Friars, London.” 

Permit me, in my own interest as well as that 
of the public, to add to this summary the old 
gloss that most of what in it is true is not new; 
while much that is new cannot, I suspect, be 
true. Seven years ago,in the ‘Caxton Cele- 
bration Catalogue,’ I published a brief history of 
printing as illustrated by a chronological history 
of the printed Bible in all languages. In the 
introduction to the Caxton Catalogue, the 
editor, Mr. George Bullen, p. x, wrote :— 

“ Under Class C Mr. Henry Stevens has catalogued 
the valuable series of Bibles exhibited in the cases, 
and has written an introduction to the same. In 
this introduction Mr. Stevens has treated at large of 
the often discussed question—‘ Where and by whom 
was the Coverdale Bible printed ?’ and has put forth 
very strong reasons in favour of his belief that the 
printing was executed by Jacob van Meteren at 
Antwerp. We cannot, however, in any way support 
his conclusion that the translation itself was the 
work of Van Meteren and only revised by Miles 
Coverdale. The subject being one of great interest, 
and Mr. Stevens being a great authority in Biblical 
Bibliography, he has been, of course, allowed to 
treat of the matter in his own way—especially since 
he has been the first to discover the mention made 
by Ruytinck of the relations that existed between 
Van Meteren and Coverdale.” 

I have nothing to object to this conservatively 
cautious paragraph of the learned editor, but 
trust that even he in due time will admit from 
subsequent investigations that our first English 
Bible was well advanced on the anvil before 
Coverdale took it in hand, when he was in- 
stantly required, in 1534. The great work had 
manifestly been begun and carried on to some 
considerable extent by others “ which were not 
only of rype knowledge, but wold also with al 
theyr hartes haue perfourmed that they beganne 





== 
eyf they had not had impediment.” The enti. 
Caxton Catalogue was several times revised and | 
reissued. In the following spring my portion | 
of it was reprinted from the same type, in , 
volume entitled ‘The Bibles in the Caxton Ry. 
hibition, 1877.’ From this book are taken th 
following extracts, containing facts, opiniog 
and statements which I may desire before lop, 
to use again, in a long-promised bibliographic 
work, without feeling obliged to credit them ty 
Mr. Moens’s volume :— 

“What is at present the extent of our positive 
knowledge concerning the history and production 
of our early English Bibles and Testaments prior to 
1550 ?......More than a hundred industrious writers 
from the time of Lewis to to-day, have ransacked 
every corner of Christendom in search of facts re. 
specting Tyndale, Coverdale, and Rogers. In q 
wonderfully small degree they have gleaned a few 
items respecting the persecuted Tyndale and his 
New Testaments, but many of these facts require 
confirmation. As to Coverdale and our first Com. 
plete English Bible, finished the 4th of October 
1535, the most precious volume in our language. 
what do we know? Absolutely next to nothing, 
The volume itself tells us the day it was finished, 
but where it was printed, or by whom, or for whom, 
or under what circumstances, no historian or biblio. 
grapher has as yet given us any trustworthy in. 
formation. 
centuries has elicited so much inquiry, or so many 
investigators, especially of late and latest years; 
yet up to the opening day of this Caxton Celebra- 
tion, the 30th of June, 1877, all is but mere conjec. 
ture. Some have assigned the production of the 
volume to Lubeck, others to Frankfort, still others 
to Zurich, Hamburg, Cologne, Worms, Strasburg, 
and even Marlboro in the land of Hesse ; while some 
say that it came from the press of Egenolph, others 
detect in it the master hand of Froschover, and stil} 
others attribute it to Quentel or some one else ; but 
all to no purpose......The woodcuts used in the 
‘Coverdale Bible’ have indeed been traced into 
the possession of James Nicolson, printer in St, 
Thomas's Hospital, Seuthwark, in 1535, but nota 
scrap of the type used in that first English Bible 
has ever yet, so far as we can learn, been seen or 
identified in any other book printed at home or 
abroad. We have ourself, for more than a quarter 
of acentury, spent much time in...... search of traces 
of Coverdale in 1534 and 1535. The results are 
numerous, but entirely negative. But......just as we 
were forced to the conclusion that no analytical 
exploration was ever likely to reward us, the long 
kept secret dropped into our open mouth [at Geneva 
September 4th, 1873] of its own mere motion and 
ripeness...... There was at that time [1534] a certain 
young man of position living in Antwerp, a great 
linguist, of good education and natural endowments, 
aia In his youth he had been taught the art of 
printing ; and in manhood his chosen profession or 
business, in which he manifested great zeal, was in 
producing at Antwerp a translation of the Bible into 
English ‘for the advancement of the kingdom of 
Christ in England......and for this purpose he 
employed a certain learned scholar named Miles 
Coverdale” ‘This simple statement, which we 
believe to be perfectly authentic, and which 
has been lying under our noses in most of our 
libraries for two centuries and a half unnoticed, 
narrows the matter down to Antwerp, and _ assigns 
the honour of producing our first English Bible to 
that city...... the home of Jacob van Meteren, the 
probable translator of our first Bible, who employed 
Miles Coverdale to ‘set forth’ and father ‘this 
specyall translacyon.’......That he [Miles Coverdale 
in his revising and editing] left in this our first 
complete English Bible some few foreignisms and 
some inverted English is not surprising when we 
find that the dozen corps of revisers since have not 
seen fit or been able to exclude them.” —Pp. 36-39. 

“ Coverdale’s duties and responsibilities in revising 
and setting forth this special translation at Antwerp 
in 1534-35, at the cost and charges of Jacob var 
Meteren, who was also, we believe, its original trans- 
lator out of‘ Douche and Latyn’ into English, were, 
we take it, precisely the same as when in 1537-38 he 
revised and set forth the Great Bible in Paris at the 
cost and charges of Grafton and Whitchurch. In 
the latter case he was the nominee of Thomas Cron- 
well, and similarly, we suppose, when he was ‘in- 
stantly required’ at Antwerp in 1534, he received 
his appointment through Cromwell, who, it is well 
known, since 1510 had been in close and confiden- 
tial personal connection with affairs of the English 
Company of Adventurers at Antwerp. From 1527 to 
1539 we know that Coverdale was on the most friendly 
and cordial terms with Cromwell...... so much s0 
that in 1535 he was probably the only man who 
would have been allowed to put his name to a dedi- 
cation to the King, and preface to the Reader, of an 
English Bible. He was employed and required not 
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wnly to revise and see the Bible through the press 
put to father the translation.” —P. 39. 

«There are a few interesting _circumstances Poiene 
respecting Jacob van Meteren, his family and con- 
nections. About the year 1480 William Ortelius 
[Ortels] and his family, on account of their religion, 
removed from Augsburg to Antwerp, where the 
family became one of the most distinguished. Not 
long after there removed from Breda to Antwerp 
Cornelius van Meteren and his family. Jacob, the 
con of Cornelius van Meteren, married in 1534 (?) 
Ottilia [not Ortelia], the accomplished daughter 
of William Ortelius, and aurt to the afterwards 
famous Abraham Ortelius, the geographer. These 
two Protestant families were very intimate, and were 
soon after joined, » 4 intermarriage, by an English- 
man named John Rogers, alias Thomas Matthew. 
Rogers had nominally taken the post of Chaplain to 
the English Company of Adventurers, which had 
peen held by Tyndale......Tyndale having had, as all 
the world knows, ‘impediment’ in producing the 
Bible, Coverdale ‘was the more bold to take it in 
hand.’ But Van Meteren soon found new and greater 
impediment...... about the beginning of 1535......In 
consequence...... he sold it [his Coverdale Bible] to 
James Nicolson of Southwark, who not only bought 
the entire edition, but the woodcuts...... On the 9th 
of July, 1535, a son was born to her ween and 
keeping her promise she named him Emanuel, that 
is, ‘God with us.’ This boy, twin brother of the 
Coverdale Bible, became a distinguished man, a 
scholar, and an historian. He passed most of his life 
in London as merchant and Belgian Consul. He 
died the 18th of April, 1612, in his 77th year...... We 
are indebted for the larger part of our statement to 
the Rev. Symeon Ruytinck...... connected with the 
Duteh Church of Austin Friars......a biographical 
notice appended to Emanuel van Meteren’s ‘ History 
of Belgium’...... in Flemish, the Hague, 1614...... 
Treble honour and blessing on the memory of Jacob 
and Ottilia van Meteren, to whom we owe our first 
Bible. They lived together happily, finished their 
great work together, and perished together...... To- 
wards the end of the reign of Edward VI......they 
resolved to remove...... to London...... Oa their 
passage from Antwerp the ship that bore them was 
attacked by a French cruiser, burnt,and sunk ; and 
so perished Jacob and Ottilia van Meteren,”— 
Pp. 40-42. 

“These are only a few of the circumstances that 
have come tolight. Furtherand more careful inves- 
tigation may compel us to somewhat modify some 
of these details, and to qualify others; but, on the 
whole, we trust that our hurried account is sub- 
stantially correct.”—P, 41. 


only to 


Such is a brief abstract of my statements 
put forth in July, 1877, concerning Jacob van 
Meteren, Antwerp, Miles Coverdale, and John 
Rogers. They were based on a discovery made 
by me at Geneva nearly four years before, and 
nursed with care from literary picaroons until 
the opportunity of the Caxton Celebration pre- 
sented itself for the announcement. [I felt that 
by such announcement they would be safe for 
future use and further development. Though the 
study has been continued for seven years, I find 
very little to modify or change. If on further 
examination these statements be confirmed as 
good history, it follows as a matter of course 
that the whole of Dr. Eadie’s chapters xvii.—xx. 
on Coverdale and Rogers, printed in 1876—the 
latest ‘‘ standard work” on the history of the 
English Bible prior to the Caxton Exhibition 
—must necessarily be sifted of its conjecture 
and undergo radical modification and revision. 
Eliminate all the pure conjecture about Cover- 
dale, his undated letters and uncertain studies 
prior to his first going abroad in 1534, and 
we have, up to 1877, but a beggarly account 
left to us. Dr. Eadie, vol. i. p. 266, says : ‘* Ap- 
parently none but his [Coverdale’s] friends and 
advisers were aware of his doings or divined his 
intentions. He had retired into temporary 
seclusion, and a friendly cloud concealed him. 
As the harvest springs from seed which germi- 
nates in darkness, so the entire English Bible, 
translated no one knows where, presented itself 
unheralded and unanticipated at once to national 
notice in 1535.” But a little further on, pp. 270- 
271, he builds without straw history out of 
another man’s conjecture: ‘‘ There is a very 
strong presumption that Froschover of Zurich, 
who printed the edition of 1550, also printed 
that of 1535...... Besides, as Coverdale’s version 
rests mainly on the Swiss-German Bible, printed 





by Froschover, in Zurich, we may infer that the 
translator’s retreat had been for a period in that 
city, and from the typographical evidence that 
his translation was completed and printed there.” 

The Coverdale (not Coverdale’s) Bible was 
unquestionably printed at Antwerp, by or for 
Jacob van Meteren, under the circumstances 
named; and hence fall to the ground the in- 
ferences and conjectures that of late have accu- 
mulated respecting the ‘‘ Zurich Bible ” of 1524- 
1529, put forth by Froschover under the editor- 
ship of the five Zurich pastors, of whom Zwingle 
and Leo Jude were two. This exceedingly rare 
Protestant German Bible, oftener quoted than 
seen by our more recent English Bible historians, 
turns out to be little more than a mere reprint 
of the first editions of parts i., ii, iii, and 
vi. of Luther’s version, 1522-24, let down 
into the Swiss dialect, and supplemented with 
translations of their own of part iv., the Prophets, 
and part v., the Apocrypha, to complete their 
Bible in advance of Luther. Luther’s Bible 
was also pirated and ‘‘adapted” as fast as it 
saw the light at Worms, Augsburg, Nuremberg, 
Strasburg, Basle, Frankfort, and Leipzig, against 
which pious enterprises the ‘‘man of Patmos” 
earnestly protested, and even suspended the 
printing of his parts iv. and v. to checkmate 
the pirates, declaring that those rascals not only 
snatched the bread from the mouths of his 
Wittenberg friends, but tampered with his own 
text while still calling it Luther’s. Of all these 
seven mercenary frauds tagging Luther’s version 
this first folio “ Zurich Bible” has alone acquired 
fame in this country, from its being conjectured, 
through family likeness, to be the veritable 
parent of the Coverdale Bible. It is possible 
that Van Meteren and his assistants may have 
used the Zurich Prophets and Apocrypha before 
Luther’s translation of them appeared in 1532 
and 1534, but it is not likely. 

Why should Van Meterenat Antwerp in1534 use 
the Zurich Bible exclusively when Luther’s was 
before him complete, and Protestant editions of 
the Bible in ‘‘ Douche [not German] and Latyn,” 
already printed at Antwerp, were at hand, to 
say nothing of the two editions in French also 
printed there, as well as many New Testaments 
in various languages manufactured for export ? 
Van Meteren, for reasons given, sold his Coverdale 
Bible, the entire edition, cuts, maps, and copyright, 
to Nicolson of Southwark, who issued it with 
cancelled preliminary matter in various forms in 
1535 and 1536, reprinted it entire both in quarto 
and folio in 1537, and the New Testament in 
Latin and English in quarto in 1538. All these 
he had a perfect right to do from his purchase 
from the proprietor. But he asked Coverdale, 
then in Paris, for the use of his name on the 
title-page, which the learned editor readily 
granted; but finding afterwards, in July, 1538, in 
Paris, that the printer had carelessly put a lame 
Latin text not correspondent to the English, he 
protested against thus discrediting the use of 
his name. 

Having published these facts in 1877, I can, 
of course, claim no exclusive use of them or 
the simple statements of Ruytinck ; but when 
the same story is told anew by another, I think 
it hardly fair in him to add the words ‘‘ which 
hitherto has been doubtful.” 

I do not find that in 1534 “Van Meteren 
engaged Miles Coverdale to translate the Bible 
into English at Antwerp”; but I do find that 
he was engaged himself in producing a transla- 
tion of the Bible into English at Antwerp, and 
for this purpose he employed Coverdale in 
carrying out his already begun enterprise of pro- 
ducing the Bible for the English, as the French 
and the Dutch Bibles had already been produced 
in Antwerp for the French and the Dutch. 
Protestant Bible printing was an extensive 
business at Antwerp after the Emperor’s pro- 
clamation of 1529, because it could, for local 
reasons peculiar to that town, be more safely 
done there than in any other town in the 
Emperor's dominions. Tyndale and Joy had 





remonstrated with the Dutch printers for not 
employing competent English scholars to revise 
their translations and to correct their proofs. 
Hence Coverdale’s appointment and _ secret 
service. The difficulties in printing Protestant 
or Lutheran Bibles and Testaments in the Low 
Countries were so great that had Van Meteren 
at that time carried on his work openly he would 
most likely have met the fate which overtook 
Liesvelt a little later. He had no courageous 
Elector of Saxony, as Luther had, to screen him 
from the bloodhounds. 

The statement that the Coverdale Bible was 
printed by Van Meteren and Edward Whyt- 
church at Paris and London, I think may be 
doubted. It is not, however, impossible that 
Whytchurch went to Antwerp to superintend the 
printing of the Matthew Bible in 1537, while 
his partner Grafton went with Coverdale to 
Paris to assist Regnault in printing there in 
1537-38 the Great Bible of 1539. 

As to Jacob van Meteren being one of the 
founders of the Dutch Church, Austin Friars, 
as early as 1550, and bringing his son Emanuel 
over then, at the age of fifteen, I take it there 
is some mistake. Jacob and Ottilia sailed for 
London towards the end of Edward VI.’s reign, 
that is, before July, 1553; but their ship was 
attacked by a French cruiser, burnt, and sunk ; 
and so both perished. 

In conclusion, I am aware that eminent writers, 
incredulous of these new views, still follow the 
old lines of chronology and biography, and still 
write of ‘‘ Bishop” Coverdale that ‘‘it is well 
known that he made an attempt, for which he 
was one of the least qualified of men, to replace 
the profane lyrics of the multitude by ‘ ghostly 
psalms and spiritual songs ’...... suggested by the 
busy manufacture of ‘spiritual songs’ which he 
found going on in Germany on his first arrival 
there in 1529.” This attempt proved abortive, 
“‘for the little volume was contiscated by Mary 
[about 1555], and exists only in a single unique 
copy in Oxford...... Coverdale, the translator of 
the Bible and singer of ‘ spiritual songs,’ may 
be said to have groped along the path of Luther,” 
and ‘‘as he worked at his translation of the 
Bible the Zurich Bible lay open before him, 
and counted for more...... than either Vulgate, 
Septuagint, or Hebrew.” If this mixture pre- 
vails, of course Antwerp and Van Meteren go to 
the wall, and with them yours obediently, 

Henry Srevens, of Vermont. 








SHAKSPEARE NOTES. 
‘ MEASURE FOR MEASURE.’ 

I Fat, to see what passage in particular Mr. 
Watkiss Lloyd refers to in ‘‘ good service,” &c. 
Is it ‘‘ Does dare [not] to die,” or is it more 
general? Having restated my proposition, he 
immediately proceeds to try the question when 
altered to another in which the most conserva- 
tive critics would agree. Keightley, Bailey, 
Zachary Jackson, and Andrew Becket found 
wrong senses in the text, while, as a rule, every 
other critic finds nonsense in their changes. 

If also he objects to my particular interpreta- 
tion of ‘‘ flowery tenderness,” I would say that. 
every critic, I think, but himself interprets it 
as in some way referring to Isabella. A noted 
critic writes me that in his opinion the words are 
a synonym for “ girl,” which, like mine, gives, I 
think, excellent sense. 

He has not, I fear, studied Davenant. Dates 
will not allow us to give to him the 1674, &c., 
Macbeths, though he possibly wrote the two 
songs in the 1673 edition wherein alone, except 
in afew words, this edition varies from the folios. 
I recommend a perusal of ‘The Law against 
Lovers,’ and Dryden’s opinion of Davenant in 
his preface to the ‘ Tempest’ as altered by them. 
Dryden’s strong encomiums are, I think, to be 
preferred to Mr. Watkiss Lloyd’s censure, the 
more so as Dryden ‘‘had the opportunity to 
observe somewhat more nearly of him than he 
had formerly done.” 
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A metaphor is to be judged by the notions of 
the times. A spider was not, as Mr. Lloyd says, 
‘an emblem of lightness and frailty,” but a 

isonous animal most ready to use his poison. 
Bo spiders’ strings (-=artifices) can draw what are 
relatively most ponderous things. 

In the ‘‘ making” passage Mr. Lloyd changes 
three words, including this, that the hell-fallen 
Angelo is not lewd or lascivious, but merely 
light or frail! Then for one word of six letters 
is substituted one of five, and three letters are 
altered. I noted that this slipped over the fact 
that one letter changed its position from a final 
to a middle letter. Mr. Lloyd says this is of 
common occurrence. True, but the change was 
slurred. Are changes to be accepted the more 
they vary from the text? or possibly Mr. Lloyd 
would take this skipping action of a letter as a 
hitherto unknown form of the Ductus literarwm, 
and therefore did not notice it at length ! 

For many years changers have done little but 
tamper with the text to bring it into accord with 
what they thought Shakspeare must have meant. 
Let the ‘ Cambridge Shakespeare’ bear witness to 
this. Doubtless there are errors, but most have 
been now corrected, more often made nonsense, 
and the plain ‘‘kissing carrion” altered into 
‘*hissing carrion.” It would be more to the 
purpose were we to ascertain the meaning of a 
few ‘‘ ullorxals,” or that of certain phrases and 
certain passages. I have just been reading 
proofs where, against the writer’s views, an 
intelligent understanding of the text and the 
stage action not infrequently give excellent 
sense. ‘* Inthee or the male (=malle)” is a case 


in point, and—forgive my quoting myself— 
Malvolio’s ‘‘ my—some rich jewel.” 
Brinstey Nicuorson, M.D. 


*,* We cannot insert any more letters on this 
subject. 








THE FOLK-MOOT AT WESTMINSTER. 
Castelnau, Barnes. 

My friend Mr. Wheatley is such an undoubted 
authority upon London topography that I feel 
very much as if I had trespassed upon his pre- 
serves in dealing with the folk-moot at West- 
minster. But his arguments do not seem to me 
to touch upon my proposition. He says that 
the visitor to the modern House of Commons is 
the constitutional descendant of those who were 
present to ‘‘see and hear what was both said 
and done” in the Parliament of Richard II. I 
do not for a moment dispute this fact ; but the 
point I have ventured to discuss is not as to 
the constitutional descendant, but as to the con- 
stitutional ancestor of those ‘‘all men” who 
witnessed the proceedings of Richard II.’s 
Parliament ; and how facts adduced about the 
former can affect the history of the Jatter I can- 
not conceive. Mr. Wheatley practically says, 
because strangers in the modern House of 
Commons partake of the same constitutional 
characteristics as the ‘‘all men” of Richard 1I.’s 
Parliament, therefore these ‘‘ all men” did not 
originate with the people assembled in folk-moot. 
Thus the whole difference between Mr. Wheatley 
and myself is that he looks back upon this 
Parliament of Richard II. as from present 
days, whereas I look forward to it as from early 
days. But it is curious to note that Mr. 
Wheatley, in spite of himself, does perceive that 
the public had an ‘‘ undoubted right of attend- 
ance at the sittings ” of Parliament. But whence 
would he derive this undoubted right? Pepys 
and his compeers cannot answer the question. 
It comes from the folk-moot. 

Again, Mr. Wheatley says that the meeting 
of Parliament described by Stow was exceptional. 
But he will know quite well that it is just 
these exceptional cases which reveal, more than 
any amount of ordinary routine, the archaic 
machinery which belongs to the constitutional 
history of England. 

Both Mr. Wheatley and Mr. Helm refer to 
the ‘‘once general custom” of wearing hats. 





But I would observe that this would not dis- 
prove my suggestion as to the origin of wearing 
hats in Parliament. I hope my critics will re- 
member that I made this suggestion with all 
diffidence and with no dogmatism. My argu- 
ment was something far different from that which 
Mr. Wheatley attributes to me. The general 
custom of wearing hats down to Pepys’s time 
arose from the general outdoor mode of living 
which our ancestors adopted—a factor in early 
English social life which is far too much over- 
looked. A part of this outdoor life was the 
open-air meeting of the folk-moot. And while 
the custom of wearing hats has ceased on all 
social occasions, it has survived in the parlia- 
mentary assembly, which thus shows its con- 
nexion with early life and society. 
G. LaurENcE GomME. 








NOTES FROM CAMBRIDGE. 
July, 1884, 


Last November I drew attention to the 
fact that the academical year which is now 
just over was practically the first under the 
new statutes, and gave a short résumé of 
the scheme which the General Board of 
Studies had drawn up for rendering more 
efficient the teaching work of the University. 
Many of the proposals there made have now been 
carried into effect. Five Readers have been 
appointed and twenty-one University Lecturers. 
In most subjects the University Lecturers are 
bound to deliver at least two lectures a week 
during two terms in the year, and their lectures 
are to be open free of charge to all members of 
the University. They will work in connexion 
with the various boards of studies, and the sub- 
jects on which they propose to lecture must be 
approved of by the boards. A Reader in Law 
is to be appointed shortly, thanks to the gener- 
osity of Prof. Sidgwick, who has expressed the 
wish to forego for the next four years a consider- 
able portion of his own stipend as Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in order to furnish funds for 
the payment of the Reader. 

The term has been a busy one, and several im- 
portant points have been settled. A third report 
was presented towards the end of March by the 
Syndicate appointed in 1882 to consider what 
changes should be made in the examinations 
for ordinary degrees and in those to be passed 
previous to admission to any Tripos Examination. 
The report led to a good deal of discussion. The 
portion which refers to the ordinary part of the 
Previous Examination received the sanction of 
the Senate on May 15th, and as a consequence 
the examination will in future be held three 
times a year—in June, October, and December. 
It will thus be possible for well-prepared school- 
boys to pass their Little Go as soon as they com- 
mence residence, and then begin at once the special 
study which has drawn them to the University. 
The boon which is thus conferred on men who 
wish to commence a subject which is new to 
them is very considerable. They can read for 
the Little Go before coming to Cambridge, and, 
having passed it, begin to work for their Tripos 
instead of having to spend their first term over 
elementary classics and mathematics, for which 
possibly they have little or no taste. The 
medical students, for example, will form one 
large class to whom the alteration will be an 
immense relief. The first medical examination 
should be passed at the end of the first year’s 
residence. Under the old regulations, with the 
Previous Examination in December, this left 
but two terms for the preliminary medical work, 
and both pupils and teachers found the time too 
short for all that was required. Men who under 
the new plan pass their Little Go in October 
will now have three terms for their medical 
studies. It is important in connexion with this 
point to note the fact that the scheme of lectures 
issued for next year—at any rate, so far as the 
natural sciences are concerned—has been drawn 
up on the supposition that the majority of 
students will embrace the opportunity offered 





—— 
them and be free to specialize in their Tripos 
subjects in October. 

The other parts of the report of the Syndicate 
referred to the General Examination and to the 
additional subjects in the Previous Examination 
for candidates for honours. The proposals which 
were made for modifications in the Genera] 
Examination were rejected. As regards the 
additional subjects in the Previous Examination 
it had been decided in March, 1883, that the 
present examination in mathematics should be 
discontinued and a substitute provided. The 
Syndicate proposed as a substitute an examing. 
tion in French or German, but the Senate, on 
June 17th, refused to accede to the proposal, 
and for the present, therefore, the mathematical 
examination will be continued. 

Two alterations of importance have also been 
made in the regulations for the Mathematical 
Tripos. An additional examiner is to be ap. 
pointed—as was done from 1873 to 1882—to 
assist in the examination in Part III. ; and, 
secondly, in and after the year 1887 the exa- 
mination in Part III. will be held in June, 
instead of in January as at present. There will 
thus be a complete year between the examina- 
tions in Parts II. and III., instead of seven 
months as is now the case; and candidates 
who, through the keen competition for places in 
Parts I. and II. which still exists, postpone 
their reading for Part III. till after the examina- 
tion in Part II. will have more time for the 
higher subjects. 

The Mathematical Board in the same report 
call attention to a great difficulty which is felt 
by every one in Cambridge at present. The 
honour examinations are all held in the latter 
half of the Easter Term. ‘‘It is found,” says 
the report in question, ‘‘ that candidates are dis- 
tracted from work at that time, and the fact 
that the Tripos is held almost exactly on the 
days when Cambridge is less a place of study 
than at any other time of year has appeared to 
mark itself by a deterioration in the character 
of the work sent in.” A well-known cricketer, 
when asked by one of his lecturers hew cricket 
and the Tripos prospered together, replied, 
“Very badly, especially the latter,” and his case 
is not singular. And yet the advantages of the 
new arrangement, by which the honour course 
is completed in three academical years, are 80 
marked that one would view with great reluct- 
ance any proposal to revert to the old plan, 
though, cold as the Senate House used to be 
in former days, there can be no doubt that 
winter is a better time than summer for exa- 
mination work. Moreover, each year seems to 
bring additions to the list of May Term fes- 
tivities, and render it more difficult for men to 
read hard and steadily for their examinations. 

At the end of April the Board for Modern and 
Medizeval Languages presented a report contain- 
ing a scheme for a Tripos examination in those 
subjects. The examination is to consist of two 
parts. The first contains papers for translation 
and composition in French and German. The 
second is divided into three divisions, viz. (B) 
French with Provengal and Italian, (C) German 
with old Saxon and Gothic, (D) English with 
Anglo-Saxon and Icelandic ; and each candidate 
is to be examined in one of these divisions. 
This scheme was accepted by the Senate, and 
will come into force in the Easter Term of 
1886, when the first examination will be held. 

During the term various syndicates have pre- 
sented their annual reports. Among these per- 
haps the most important is that of the Museums 
and Lecture Rooms Syndicate. The report 
deals mainly with the Natural Science School 
and its many branches, and is a record of growth 
and extension in all. The Professors of Chemis- 
try have been in communication with the archi- 
tect selected for the new Chemical Laboratory, 
and expect that his design will be ready to be 
submitted to the Senate as soon as the ground 
is clear. The Laboratory is to be built on part 
of the old Botanic Gardens, and with a front to 
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Downing Street. Prof. Macalister asks for in- 
creased accommodation for his department, while 
Prof. Foster and Mr. Sedgwick report that 
“the necessity for additional accommodation 
for physiology and morphology has become ex- 
ceedingly pressing, owing mainly to the large 
increase in the class of elementary biology and 
to the longer time over which the course extends 
in consequence of the new regulations for medical 
degrees.” A most valuable collection illustrating 
the fauna of the Bay of Naples, which had been 
exhibited at the Fisheries Exhibition by Dr. 
Anton Dohrn, has been purchased for the 
Museum of Anatomy, and a portion of the col- 
lection of Protozoa generously given to the Uni- 
yersity by Mr. H. B. Brady, F.R.S., has arrived. 

Earlier in the term the same Syndicate had 
presented a report dealing with the increased 
accommodation required by the Professors of 
Mechanism and Botany, and towards the end of 
the term they issued a second on the wants of 
the departments of physiology and morphology. 
Up to the present time the Botanical Lecture 
Room has been used also by the Professor of 
Mechanism, and a room adjoining it has served 
ashis museum. ‘Two new rooms have now been 
built for Prof. Stuart for a museum and lecture 
room, and the botanical rooms are thus set 
free, while the space at the disposal of the Pro- 
fessor and Reader of Botany is to be still further 
increased by building new rooms over them. 
The course in elementary biology required 
for the First M.B. Examination now lasts over 
two terms, and has this year been attended by 
194 students. They have been accommodated 
in the microscopical class-room of the Physio- 
logical Laboratory, much to the inconvenience 
of Prof. Foster and the physiological students— 
in fact, so great has been the difficulty and so 
important is the work in elementary biology that 
Prof. Foster stated that, unless fresh accommoda- 
tion could be found for that subject, he should 
feel it necessary to close his own practical work 
and perform the duties of his professorship by 
merely giving lectures. To meet this difticulty 
the Syndicate recommended that a new room 
should be built over the Museum of Mineralogy. 
This proposal was accepted by the Senate, and 
the work is now in progress under the super- 
intendence of Prof. Stuart. 

In the department of classical archeology 
much has also been done. The new Fitzwilliam 
Museum of Classical Archzeology was opened on 
May 6th by the Vice-Chancellor. Speeches 
were made by Prof. Colvin, explaining the 
circumstances which had led to the build- 
ing of the Museum; by Mr. Lowell, the Ame- 
rican Ambassador; Sir Frederic Leighton ; 
and other distinguished visitors. The Fitz- 
william Syndicate have since issued provisional 
regulations for the Museum; while Prof. Colvin 
has handed over to the Museum a collection of 
nearly nine hundred books on classical archzeo- 
logy, purchased out of a fund subscribed for the 
purpose by various friends. 

There have been two additions to the pro- 
fessorial staff during the term. Mr. Creighton, 
of Merton College, Oxford, is the first Dixie 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History, while Dr. 
Roy has been selected to fill the new chair of 
Pathology. Thus neither of the two new pro- 
fessors was previously a member of the Uni- 
versity. G. 








SALE. 


In the important collection of excessively 
rare books and manuscripts removed from the 
Chateau de ***, sold by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkin- 
son & Hodge on Wednesday last, the following 
were eagerly contested for :—Acta Apostolorum 
et Epistolee Greece, MS. of the twelfth century, 
301. Arfreville, Navigation de Jacques Vautour 
de son Royaume, 41/. Block book entitled 
Opera Nova, being the first printed in Italy, 
18]. Bry, Pars XIII. Historize Americane, 491. 
Caxton, Cordyale in French, 2001. Chronique 


Martiniane, 24. Hore B. Marie, MS. on 


vellum, 14/.; and another, 391. La Fontaine, 
Contes (édition des Fermiers Généraux), 2 vols., 
401. Macrobii Saturnalia, MS. written in 1466 
by A. Tophius, 411. Marcial de Paris, Vigilles 
de la Mort de Charles VIL, 40]. Meliadus de 
Leonnoys, Roman de Chevalerie, 37/1. Mystére 
de la Vierge Marie et Jésus, 2 vols., 641. Mont- 
faucon, Antiquité Expliquée et Monumens de la 
Monarchie Frangoise, 20 vols., large paper, sold 
with all faults, as several of the bastard titles 
had been cut out by the binder as useless, 52. 
Mozart, Six Sonatas in the autograph of the 
composer, 27/. Chroniques de Normandie, 
magnificent MS. on vellum with superb minia- 
tures, of which a full description was printed in 
1881 by the Comte de Toustain, 980/. Coustumier 
de Normandie, a splendid manuscript on vellum, 
written in the fifteenth century, and ornamented 
with eight miniatures, 345/.; Coustumier de 
Normandie, first edition, printed in 1483 at 
Rouen, and considered the earliest work printed 
in Normandy, 27l/.; and the reprint of 1588, on 
vellum, 11/. Perceforest, Roman de Chevalerie, 
6 vols. in 3, first edition, 24/. Polifilo, first 
Aldine edition, 39/. 10s.; and the second, 201. 
Ponthus et la Belle Sidoine, Roman de Che- 
valerie, 1201. Psalterium Latinum, printed circa 
1460 at Bamberg, by Pfister, 29/. 10s. Virgilii 
AEneis, MS. of the fourteenth century, 201. 15s, 
Ysaie le Triste, Roman de Chevalerie, first 
edition, 801. The entire collection, comprising 
263 lots only (many of minor importance), sold 
for 2,8751. 6s. 








Literary Gossip. 

Tue Old Testament Company of Revisers 
has this week finished its labours. The pre- 
face has been finally revised and approved. 
As the work has to be submitted to Convoca- 
tion before its issue to the public, it is not 
very likely to be published before next 
Easter. 

A DINNER was given on Wednesday by 
Dr. Ginsburg to celebrate the conclusion of 
the revision. There were present the Bishop 
of Winchester, the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, the Dean of Peterborough, Mr. 
Bensley, Dr. Chance, Mr. Cheyne, Principal 
Douglas, Prof. Driver, Prof. Stanley Leathes, 
Prof. Lumby, and Mr. Aldis Wright. Lord 
Shaftesbury and Lord Aberdeen were invited 
to meet the revisers. 

Dvurine the course of the revision, two 
have resigned and ten have died out of the 
twenty-seven members of the Old Testament 
Company originally appointed by Convoca- 
tion. 

Mr. Murray announces a volume of 
military biography, under the title ‘ Passages 
in the Military Life of General Sir George 
T. Napier, narrated by Himself for his 
Children.’ The book will be edited by his 
son, General W. C. E. Napier. The same 

ublisher has in preparation a volume of 
brief biographies of ‘ Men of Invention and 
Industry,’ by Dr. Smiles. 

Mr. TuEoporE Warts will publish before 
long, through Messrs. Hurst & Blackett, 
a work entitled ‘Aylwin: an Open-Air 
Romance for Poets, Painters, and Gipsies.’ 
It is dedicated, in a sonnet, ‘‘ to the beloved 
memory of George Borrow, the Great High 
Priest of the Ungenteel.” The story, which 
was written, we believe, some years ago, 
and has already been rather widely read in 
manuscript, has been much discussed in 
literary and artistic circles, partly on account 
of the characters introduced, and partly on 





account of its novelty of motif. The book 











will also be published simultaneously in 
America. 

On July 27th the Positivists of Newton 
Hall will, we understand, make a pilgrim- 
age to Chalfont St. Giles in honour of 
Milton, and to Beaconsfield in honour of 
Burke. 

Mr. Murray is to publish a volume by 
Mr. Mark Thornhill, called ‘ A Magistrate’s 
Experiences of the Indian Mutiny.’ 

Ir has been decided that from January Ist, 
1887, when the printing and publication of 
Acts of Parliament will be undertaken by 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, three pub- 
lishers—one for England, one for Scotland, 
and one for Ireland—shall be selected by 
competition, and be granted the exclusive 
privilege of selling on behalf of the Stationery 
Office all Government publications, withafew 
comparatively unimportant exceptions. The 
gross value of the sales effected during the 
past year was between 35,000/. and 40,000/., 
exclusive of the amounts realized by the 
sale of Acts of Parliament, which have 
hitherto been the private property of the 
printers. The conditions of the contracts, 
which are said to be simple, have been for 
some time under consideration, and will, in 


all probability, shortly be published. 


Mr. J. T. Stuce, of Manchester, author 
of ‘Reminiscences of Manchester Fifty 
Years Ago,’ is engaged in writing memorials 
of Woodhouse Grove School, the well-known 
educational establishment for Wesleyans. 
In addition to a full account of the routine 
adopted in the school, biographies will be 
given of the boys educated there who sub- 
sequently became distinguished, and brief 
biographical notices of the governors and 
head masters will be incorporated. The 
book will form an octavo volume of about 
400 pages, and will be ready early in 1885. 

Mr. T. Locke Worrntneton has in pre- 
paration an historical account and descrip- 
tion of the Cathedral Church of Manchester. 
The work will be published by subscription 
through Mr. J. E. Cornish, of Manchester, 
and will form a quarto volume containing 
eleven engravings, the impression being 
limited to 250 copies. 

Messrs. Hurst & Buacxerr have in the 
press a new work, entitled ‘A Two Months’ 
Cruise in the Mediterranean in the Steam- 
ship Ceylon,’ by Surgeon-General Munro, 
C.B., author of ‘Reminiscences of Military 
Service with the 93rd Highlanders.’ 


Tue Scottish monasteries of Arbroath, 
Balmerino, and Lindores have been pecu- 
liarly fortunate, not only in having their 
cartularies published by the Scottish clubs, 
but also in having been the subjects of 
special monographs by local writers. A 
volume on the three abbeys, with illustra- 
tions and descriptive letterpress, is now in 
course of preparation by Mr. Geo. Aitken, 
of Dundee, an architect by profession and 
a Fellow of the Scottish Society of Anti- 
quaries. 

Less than three years ago we called 
attention to a curious and valuable library 
lying at Haddington in a state of useless- 
ness and neglect. Few persons are probably 
aware of the existence of a somewhat similar 
collection in Dumfries, which contains a 
number of MS. volumes and black-letter 
books, originally bequeathed to the Dum- 
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fries Presbytery in 1708 by Dr. John 
Hutton, who rose from the position of a 
herd-boy at Caerlaverock to be physician to 
Queen Anne. Among the works stowed 
away in the ruinous attic of the Presbytery 
House in Dumfries is a beautifuly bound 
copy of King James’s works, evidently a 
royal gift; and it is stated that the collec- 
tion at one time contained the Prayer-Book 
which King Charles carried to the scaffold. 
Hution was a bountiful benefactor to his 
native parish, and the Hutton bequest has 
in its time served many a purpose in Caer- 
laverock. There is some prospect of the 
Hutton library being at last provided with 
suitable accommodation. 


A comMITTEE of the Perth Gaelic Society 
have set on foot a movement to erect a monu- 
ment to the late Rev. Mr. Stewart, of Killin, 
the translator of the New Testament into 
Gaelic. An appeal will be made to mem- 
bers of similar associations, not only in Scot- 
land, but in America and the colonies. The 
memorial itself is intended to be of a modest 
character, and, should the proposal meet 
with a generous response, the surplus funds 
will be devoted to the foundation of a Gaelic 
bursary, bearing the name of Mr. Stewart, 
in connexion with one of the Scottish uni- 
versities. 


FoLtLowine a growing practice, Mr. F. 
Boyle is running his new novel, ‘A Good 
Hater,’ through various country papers pre- 
vious to publishing it in London in the 
three-volume form. 


A new edition, greatly enlarged, of 
Canon Ellacombe’s ‘ Plant-Lore and Garden 
Craft of Shakespeare’ will be issued next 
week by Messrs. W. Satchell & Co. The 
former edition was disposed of privately by 
the author, and this is, consequently, the 
first time that the book has been offered to 
the general public or the trade. 


As we hinted some time ago, it is 
proposed to publish at the beginning of 
next year a new legal periodical under 
the title of Zhe Law Quarterly Review, to 
be edited by Mr. Frederick Pollock. The 
objects of the Review will include the dis- 
cussion of current decisions of importance 
in England and elsewhere, the consideration 
of topics of proposed legislation, the treat- 
ment of questions of immediate political and 
social interest in their legal aspect, and 
inquiries into the history and antiquities of 
our own and other systems of law and legal 
institutions. Endeavour will also be made 
to take account of the legal science and 
legislation of continental states in so far as 
they bear on general jurisprudence, or may 
throw light by comparison upon problems 
of English or American legislation. The 
current legal literature of our own country 
will receive careful attention ; and works of 
serious importance, both English and foreign, 
will occasionally be discussed at length. 
The Leview seeks to appeal to students of 
legal science and legal history, and to citizens 
interested in understanding or improving 
the laws they live under, not less than to 
lawyers by profession. On the scientific side 
the comparative and historical study of 
institutions, and on the practical side the 
affairs of living politics and commerce, have 
relations with legal knowledge and ideas 
which can and ought to be made intelligible 
to educated citizens who are not lawyers. 





Amonc the persons who have already pro- 
mised their support to the new review, as 
contributors or otherwise, are: The Lord 
Chancellor, the Lord Chief Justice of 
England, Lord Justice Lindley, Lord Justice 
Fry, Mr. Justice Stephen, Sir Henry Maine, 
Dr. W. Markby, Prof. E. C. Clark, Prof. 
E. A. Freeman, Sir F. Pollock, Bart., 
Prof. A. V. Dicey, Mr. John Westlake, 
Q.C., Mr. Courtenay P. Ilbert, Prof. 
Lorimer (of Edinburgh), Prof. Dr. F. von 
Holtzendorff (of Munich), Sir R. K. Wilson, 
Bart. (Reader in Indian Law, Cambridge), 
Mr. Paul Vinogradoff (Professor of History, 
Moscow), Mr. F. W. Maitland, Mr. Aineas 
Mackay (of Edinburgh), Lord Justice Bowen, 
Sir James Hannen, Baron Pollock, Mr. 
Justice Chitty, Mr. Justice O. W. Holmes 
(of the Supreme Court, Massachusetts, 
U.S.), Prof. Bryce, M.P., the Bishop of 
Chester, Sir W. R. Anson, Bart., Prof. 
T. E. Holland, Mr. Horace Davey, Q.C., 
M.P., Mr. A. Cohen, Q.C., M.P., Dr. 
K. G. Konig (of Berne), Dr. V. Bogisic 
(author of ‘Le Droit Coutumier des Slaves 
Méridionaux’), Prof. Hopkinson (of the 
Victoria University), Dr. E. Grueber (Reader 
in Roman Law, Oxford), Mr. M. Kovalevsky 
(Professor of Comparative Jurisprudence, 
Moscow), Mr. Frederic Harrison, Dr. Walter 
Phillimore, Mr. Kenelm E. Digby, Mr. G. H. 
Blakesley, and Mr. Courtney Kenny. The 
contents of the first number will probably in- 
clude: ‘The Franchise Bill,’ by Sir William R. 
Anson ; ‘ The King’s Peace,’ by the editor ; 
‘Federal Government,’ by Prof. A. V. Dicey; 
‘Bracton,’ by Prof. Paul Vinogradoff ; 
‘ Holtzendorff’s Encyclopiidie,’ by Dr. Grue- 
ber ; Notes; Comments; Reviews. Contri- 
butions to early numbers are hoped for 
from Mr. A. Cohen, Q.C., M.P., Prof. 
Bryce, M.P., Mr. Charles Elton, M.P., Mr. 
O. W. Holmes, Mr. H. W. Elphinstone, Mr. 
Robert Campbell, and Mr. F. W. Maitland. 


Mrs. Jackson (‘‘H. H.”), whose exposures 
of the wrongs of the American aborigines in 
‘A Century of Dishonour’ excited consider- 
able attention in the United States, is said 
to be writing a novel in which the leading 
characters will be of the race which has so 
roused her sympathies since her residence 
in Colorado. 


Mr. W. D. Howettrs, the novelist, has 
been offered the chair of English Literature 
in the Johns Hopkins University at Balti- 
more. 


TuE second volume of the series of Kpuz- 
radia of MM. Henninger Fréres, of Heil- 
bron, is ready for delivery to the subscribers. 
It is issued at an advance upon the former 
volume, and is confined to 135 copies. 


Tue first novel, say the American papers, 
ever written by a coloured man is being 
prepared for the press by Mr. George W. 
Williams, of Boston, U.S. Mr. Williams 
was also the first coloured man ever elected 
a member of a Northern Legislature in the 
United States. 


Mr. RuspeEn writes about the review in 
the Atheneum of his ‘ History of Australia’: 


‘* The reviewer remarks that I have said that 
I ‘never knew Wentworth personally.’ I fear 
that an expression of mine has conveyed a- wrong 
impression. I wrote that I had often listened 
to Wentworth publicly, but ‘never was amongst 
his private associates.’ This is strictly true. 
Mr. Wentworth was never in my house, nor was 








Tever in his. At the same time, for more than 
twenty years I was in the habit of conyers; 
with him freely when we met in public 

and so many persons are aware of the fact that 
I would ask you to give currency to this explana. 
tion.” 

Messrs. Bickers & Son have purchased 
the copyright of Lord Hervey’s ‘ Memoirs 
of the Reign of George II.,’ and are about 
to issue a new edition in three volumes 
uniform with their new edition of ‘ Wraxall’; 
Memoirs.’ The original edition, published 
by Mr. Murray in 1848, has long been very 
scarce. 


Mr. Horace Furness, of Philadelphia, 
has established a prize fund to give 100). 
annually for an essay on some Shakspearean 
subject,in connexion with Smith’s (Women’s) 
College in Boston, U.S. 


Tue death is announced of the Rev. J. §. 
Watson, who was sentenced to penal servi. 
tude some fourteen years ago for the murder 
of his wife. Mr. Watson was the author 
of a life of Porson, a life of Wilkes, and 
a life of Cobbett. He executed a number 
of the translations in Bohn’s “Classical 
Library.” 

TueE Bureau of Education of the United 
States has just issued a volume of 159 
pages, royal octavo, prepared by Mr. Julius 
Ensign Rockwell, its official stenographer, 
on the ‘Teaching, Practice, and Literature 
of Shorthand.’ It records the status of 
shorthand in America and in a number of 
foreign countries, and gives a list of public 
and private shorthand classes in the United 
States to the number of 299, together with 
a list of English and American shorthand 
systems and publications, with full titles. 
It enumerates no fewer than 443 writers on 
shorthand between the years 1602 and 1882; 
and appended to the book is a plate of 112 
alphabets of the chief systems of shorthand 
between those dates. Such a full list of 
works on stenography has never before 
been published. Mr. Pitman’s name, under 
the date of 1837, stands about midway in 
this long list of authors. 








SCIENCE 


—p——— 


United States Commission of Fish and Fisheries: 

Commissioner’s Report, 1880. (Washington.) 
Bulletin of the United States Fish Commission. 

Vol. III. 1883. (Washington.) 
To an American the two volumes whose 
titles are printed above must be a cause of 
great, even if not of unmixed, satisfaction ; 
to an Englishman they give rise to quite a 
different set of feelings, for while he ad- 
mires the works before him he is led to 
regret that in his own country so little is 
being done, either by public or private 
agency, on behalf of a cause which is not 
only fruitful with economic, but also with 
scientific results. We do not for a moment 
say that the reports of our Salmon Fisheries 
Commissioners have not both economic and 
scientific uses, but we dosay that formany years 
past great opportunities have been offered 
to Englishmen and have been neglected. 
The question of how far the State is to be 
allowed or induced to interfere in problems 
such asthosethat surround “‘fishand fisheries” 
is one on which evidence is so evenly balanced 
that it must at last be left to that ‘ per- 
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gonal equation which goes so far in de- 
ciding questions in countries like our own. 
For ourselves we have to confess that if 
administrative Nihilism” led to the loss 
of such a commissioner as Prof. Spencer F. 
Baird we should on occasion sink any private 
antipathy to State interference in order to 
in a head so enlightened, so energetic, 
and so full, it is clear, of the influence 
which springs as much from sympathy as 
from intelligence. 

It is impossible to take the reader through 
the eleven hundred pages which go to make 
up the Commissioner’s report; we can only 
direct his attention to some of the more im- 

rtant contributions, and we commence by 
noting that the Commissioner is a fisherman 
with a net which he throws over a very wide 
area. He has translations of articles on the 
Norwegian fisheries from naturalists of such 
deserved eminence as Sars, Jensen, and 
Ljungman, who, by the way, have been 
enlisted by their own nation for a scientific 
inquiry into the fisheries of the Nor- 
wegian coast; and of others, such as that 
on the biology of the Rhine salmon by 
Prof. Miescher-Riisch. It is not, however, 
to be supposed that the members of the 
American Commission have not an im- 

rtant share in this volume, for Prof. 
Goes Goode has an essay entitled ‘‘ Materials 
for a History of the Sword Fishes,” which is 
a model piece of work, illustrated by twenty- 
four plates; and his colleague, Mr. Earll, 
has an important contribution on the Spanish 
mackerel. 

The last three hundred and fifty pages 
are devoted to the oyster, essays by German 
(Mobius), French (Coste and others), and 
Dutch (Hoek) naturalists being translated 
for the benefit of American workers. 

The Bulletin is, from some points of 
view, even more interesting than the Re- 
port, for in the space of 478 pages it con- 
tains no less than 132 separate contributions 
on various questions ; these are taken from 
all kinds of quarters. From such a mass it 
is difficult to make quotations, but we would 
refer to Prof. Baird’s note on the instruction 
of naval midshipmen in taxidermy, ichthyo- 
logy, &c., at the United States National 
Museum and on board the steamers of the 
United States Fish Commission, which con- 
cludes with these words :— 

“The measure is extremely popular among 
the younger officers, although, of course, it is 
decried by others, who consider it an innovation 
inthe established routine. One special object 
of the experiment is to have as a part of the 
regular force of the navy, officers competent to 
do the scientific work for which it has generally 
been necessary to employ civilians, as also on 
any cruise to be able to utilize to some extent at 
least the opportunities of research which con- 
stantly present themselves to the inquirer.” 
Might not a similar experiment be tried in 
this country? It needs no words of ours to 
enforce either its need or its use. In the 
next place we notice that there are a number 
of letters on all kinds of subjects addressed to 
Prof. Baird, which contain definite informa- 
tion as to particular facts; and, lastly, all 
possible sources of intelligence appear to 
have been applied to, and the results are 
here incorporated, while, what is certainly 
the next best thing, they are most fully 
indexed. 

We are relieved from summing up in our 
own words what we think of the work of 





the U.S. Fish Commission by being able to 
draw upon the valuable report as to the 
American exhibits at the Fisheries Exhi- 
bition last year, which was made by that 
very distinguished Dutch naturalist Prof. 
A. A. W. Hubrecht, who says :— 

‘*The happy fishermen of Gloucester, Mass., 

would soon convince you of the contrary if you 
were to tell them that their increased cod fisheries 
were simply caused by accidental circumstances, 
and not by the energetic work of Prof. Spencer 
F. Baird and the United States Fish Com- 
mission.” 
And, again, referring to what is a very 
striking characteristic of the American 
arrangement, the foundation of a zoological 
station, he says :— 

‘* Also in the Netherlands the establishment 
of such a station, much of whose work would 
prove of great benefit to the fisheries and fish 
culture, would lead to a harmonious co-operation 
of science and practice, which could not fail to 
bear rich fruit, and to increase the general well- 
being of our nation.” 

An aposiopesis at this point would be true 
eloquence ; but sometimes implied rebuke 
or rebuke direct must, like flattery, be laid 
on with a trowel. We have been directing 
attention to fishery reports, and we have 
hinted at the value of State interference. 
How have these two things been going in 
England? An answer may be found to both 
in a lecture by Mr. Francis Day, a separate 
copy of which is now before us, read to the 
Cheltenham Natural Science Society under 
the title of ‘Why is Fish so Dear?’ Quoting 
from the report of the assistant to the in- 
spector of English salmon fisheries, he tells 
us that 
‘*at the present moment the only fisheries of 
which we have anything like really useful 
statistics are the Scotch herring fisheries ; less 
complete returns are furnished of the cod and 
ling fisheries of Scotland ; and approximate re- 
turns of a very imperfect character are supplied 
in regard to the English and Irish salmon 
fisheries. Beyond this all is mere conjecture.” 
As to the second question, that of the effect 
of our present fishery regulations, Mr. Day 
tells us that while in the decade ending 

1865 the lowest cost of soles per pound was 
3d. and the highest 10d., a pound of soles has 
in Birmingham, since the alteration in the 
trawling laws, cost never less than 1s. 4d., 
and has cost as much as twice that sum. 

We cannot, then, but conclude that for 
English waters much yet remains to be 
done, that an example worth following has 
been set in America, and that if the State 
will not undertake the work here, it must, 
at any rate, afford a generous assistance to 
the Biological Association that has just been 
founded. 








EARLY DISCOVERIES IN AUSTRALIA. 
51, Holland Road, Kensington, July 5, 1884. 

In the first paragraph of Mr. Petherick’s 
letter in your issue of June 28th, he says :— 

“ T made certain statements. the most important of 
which Mr. Major in yours of the 7th inst. accepts 
as settling a very important question—that the 
alleged early Australian discoveries of French navi- 
gators (which he has been advocating for the last 
twenty years) [a quite incorrect assertion] were 
made by the Portuguese. My other statements and 
assertions, which now come before Mr. Major for 
the first time, he characterizes as visionary.” 

The Dieppese map of Nicolas Desliens of 1566, 
which, I understand Mr. Petherick to say, places 
the flag of Portugal on ‘‘ Jave la Grande,” i.e., 
Australia, was an article of value, on the finding 
of which I heartily congratulated Mr. Petherick 











and thanked him for its information, accepting 
it, on his word, as asubstantive piece of evidence, 
unsophisticated, as I hoped, and would fain still 
hope, by any independent conceptions of his 
own, and, if so, not falling within the range of 
the “statements and assertions” which I so 
earnestly plead against as contrary to all histo- 
rical truth. In 1873, which is not twenty years 
ago, I had reasons, which I never advocated 
either before or since, for inferring that Provence 
and Dauphiné were most probably concerned in 
the solution of that most difficult question of the 
discovery of Australia in the first half of the 
sixteenth century. Those reasons were at the 
time fully propounded and laid open for corro- 
boration, correction, or contradiction by future 
evidence. That contradiction Desliens’ map, 
which I have never seen, and now take only 
upon trust, has, if on inspection there should 
prove to be no screw loose, happily supplied, 
and confirms what I had previously believed 
most probable, that the Portuguese were the 
early discoverers. The utter absence of any 
Portuguese testimony to that effect, however, 
through the whole of the sixteenth century, has 
always been with me a very great stumbling- 
block, and no candid mind can deny the extreme 
difficulty which it involves. It assuredly favoured 
very powerfully my inference on the side of 
Provence, but my honoured friend M. d’ Avezac 
reasoned with me very strongly against my con- 
clusion, and since 1873 I have certainly not 
advocated the cause of the French as the dis- 
coverers of Australia. So much for my ‘‘ twenty 
years’ advocacy ” of that cause. Apropos of this, 
Mr. Petherick says : ‘‘ Mr. Major forgets his old 
love. In 1859, following Malte Brun, he him- 
self fixed the date as somewhere between 1511 
and 1529.” This “fixing” is exactly what I did 
not do. In my introduction to the ‘Early 
Voyages to Terra Australis,’ after an elaborate 
detail, in some fifty pages, of the known docu- 
ments relating to the subject—a labour of my 
own, with which Malte Brun had no more to do 
than the man in the moon (for even my reference 
to his supposition that Jean Rotz came over to 
England with Anne of Cleves was not derived 
from his pages, but from the catalogue of MS. 
mapsin the British Museum)—I wrote as follows : 
“Our surmises, therefore, lead us to regard it as 
highly probable that Australia was discovered by 
the Portuguese between 1511 and 1529.” What 
I then thought probable I now think probable, 
but I did not lapse then, nor will I now, into 
the Petherickian process of turning “‘ proba- 
bilities” into certainties, and as he, more suo, 
says, fixing the date between 1511 and 1529. I 
hold the name of Malte Brun in too much honour 
to withhold any thanks due for information 
specially derived from him. I have, however, 
consulted his ‘Précis de la Géographie Uni- 
verselle’ to see if there was any accidental 
coincidence between him and me as to the 
above-quoted sentence in my book to warrant 
Mr. Petherick’s remark, and I find nothing of 
the sort. 

Before I proceed to deal with the rest of Mr. 
Petherick’s ignes fatui, I will mention that, 
besides the warnings and remonstrances in my 
letter in the Atheneum of the 7th of June, 
I took the pains to address to him a long letter 
pointing out the incompatibility of his conclu- 
sions with all historical evidence. I thought this 
the most friendly mode as regarded himself and 
the most generally useful that I could adopt. 
His only acknowledgment of it is in his unan- 
nounced article in the Athenewm of June 28th. 

Mr. Petherick then introduces afresh the 
voyage of the San Juan in 1545 from the 
Moluccas to Mexico under the commandership 
of Yiiigo Ortiz de Retez, and before quoting his 
words I will remind the reader of what I pointed 
out in my previous letter—that in consequence 
of the San Juan having failed in 1543, as others 
had done, in effecting that eastern voyage, the 
destination of which, Mexico, was 20° north of 
the equator, the captain was directed to make 
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his way to the south of the line, in the hope of | the name of New Guinea, while his map 


finding milder seas and more easily performing 
the voyage than by following the route by the 
north of the line. This is very simple, and a 
widely different thing from an injunction to sail 
indefinitely to the south ; but this latter version 
of the instructions Mr. Petherick, in defiance 
of all historical evidence to the contrary, insists 
on maintaining. These are his words :— 

“ Here we have a vessel, the San Juan, setting out 
in 1545 from the Molucca Islands, desirous of 
making the passage across the North Pacific to 
Mexico, a passage of seven or eight thousand miles, 
which had been attempted four times before unsuc- 
cessfully—by Magellan’s vessel] the Trinidad in 1522, 
by Saavedra twice, in 1528 and 1529, and De la Torre 
and Gaetan in 1542, Saavedra both times sailing 
along and anchoring on the north coast of New 
Guinea for morths, a coast well known in 1545 to 
residents in the Moluccas as well as its people. Not 
to be beaten, avother attempt was decided upon by 
Ortez de Retez with Jaspar Rico as pilot. Their ob- 
ject was to bring succour to a large number of their 
countrymen who had been sent, under command 
of Ruy Lopez de Villalobos, to found a colony in the 
Philippine Islands. Mr. Major agrees with Herrera 
in saying that Ortez de Retez went along the north 
coast of New Guinea, that name, be it remembered, 
having been given to a great land not discovered 
before this voyage.” 

To be remembered, a lesson must first have 
been taught, but Mr. Petherick has not favoured 
either the reader or me with any passage from 
any early historian which teaches that ‘‘the name 
of New Guinea was given to a great land not 
discovered before this voyage.” They all teach 
exactly the reverse. But I can adduce a writer 
whose testimony has far greater weight with 
Mr. Petherick than that of any early historian 
whatever, who also teaches the reverse, and that 
is Mr. Petherick himself. All the above-quoted 
words are Mr. Petherick’s own; the italics are 
mine, and I will beg the reader first to read the 
latter of the two italicized statements and then 
the former, and ask whether any more glaring 
specimen of self contradiction within the com- 
pass of a few lines could well be found. He 
then, in similar self-contradiction, adduces the 
following passage from Galvano :— 

“Tn 1545 Inigo Ortez de Rotha and Jaspar Rico 

sailed to the coast of Os Papuas, and ranged all 
along the same, and because they knew not that 
Saavedra had been there before, they challenged 
the honour and fame of that discovery. And be- 
cause the people there were black and had frizzled 
hair, they named it Nueva Guinea. For the memorie 
of Saavedra as then was almost lost, as all things 
elce do fall into oblivion, which are not recorded, and 
illustrated by writing.” 
Does Mr. Petherick suppose that all we, his 
readers, are hoodwinked, or what? If, as Gal- 
vano here tells us, this 1545 expedition ‘‘ sailed 
to the coast of Os Papuas and ranged all along 
the same, and knew not that Saavedra had been 
there before,” it is obvious that the coast visited 
by the two are one and the same. If, therefore, 
as Mr. Petherick himself tells us, ‘‘ Saavedra in 
1528 and 1529 sailed along and anchored on the 
north coast of New Guinea for months,” how 
comes it that the same Mr. Petherick tells us 
that ‘‘the name of New Guinea was given to a 
great land not discovered before that voyage,” 
and asks us to remember it? Which Mr. 
Petherick shall we believe—himself or his 
double? The testimony of Galvano adduced 
by Mr. Petherick therefore is that Ortiz de Retez 
sailed along the north coast of New Guinea, and 
not the south coast, as Mr. Petherick’s double 
maintains. Furthermore, Galvano’s own de- 
scription of Saavedra’s voyage a few pages 
earlier, unquoted by Mr. Petherick, tells exactly 
the same consistent story as the quotation we 
have just read. 

I am not surprised to find Mr. Petherick 
disparaging the honoured name of Herrera, 
the oflicial historiographer of the Indies, 
for that unkindly faithful authority dis- 
tinctly tells us in so many words that in the 
second voyage of the San Juan, under Ortiz 
de Retez, they coasted 130 leagues on the 





gives us the north side of New Guinea only, 
the south being treated as unknown. Mr. 
Petherick, however, has found a peg on which 
he thinks he can hang his most destructive 
antagonist. Herrera’s posthumouseditor adopted 
the plan of dating at a corner of the page a 
group of historical events occurring in different 
parts of the world, but as it is obvious that 
many transactions that were initiated in a given 
year led in narration to other events beyond the 
range of that year, but yet were described within 
the pages headed by that date, a grand oppor- 
tunity is presented for saying that when Herrera 
‘* deals with the Pacific voyages he is incorrect, 
inexact, and faulty.” Such is the modest ver- 
dict of the correct, the exact, and faultless Mr. 
Petherick on the great historian Herrera! And 
he charges him with mixing up Ortiz de Retez’s 
voyage with affairs that took place two years 
before and dating it 1543. In the 7th Decade 
the pages 93 to 144 bear the date of 1543 at the 
corner, but within that range we have both the 
voyages of the San Juan in 1543 and 1545 in- 
cluded as distinct and separate transactions, with 
other matters even down to 1547, and the nar- 
rative of the 1545 voyage forms a compact and 
consistent episode in Herrera’s work. I gave a 
summary of itin my previous letter, and inquired 
whether it was possible, while on the south 
coast of New Guinea, ‘‘to stand to the north 
from the coast of New Guinea” except on wheels 
over land, and also whether it was possible that, 
having sailed from June 17th to August 19th 
eastward along the south coast of New Guinea, 
they should at the latter date see two islands 
in 1}° south, just before their return to the 
Moluccas, not having seen the end of the island. 
Mr. Petherick’s response is that “it would have 
been reasonable and what they intended if they 
were off the east coast of Australia.” The en- 
deavour to escape from one absurdity leads him 
into another. No account tells us that they fol- 
lowed any but one coast of a long island, but if, 
to please Mr. Petherick, we suppose the San 
Juan passing through Torres Straits and sailing 
thence northward to 1}° south, she must pass 
the east point of New Guinea in 10° 40’ south, 
and then make her way back to Tidore either 
through Torres Straits again or else westward 
along the north coast of New Guinea. Mr. 
Petherick is very courageous, but I doubt if he 
could have taken into his purview the incredible 
position into which this flight of fancy would 
carry him. I invite the reader to look at the 
map. Mr. Petherick much prefers Gaetan to 
Herrera, because the former, writing from hear- 
say only, blunderingly states that the San Juan 
in 1545 sailed 650 leagues along the great island, 
of which statement Mr. Petherick avails himself 
to show that it could not be New Guinea, which 
is little more than half so long, but Australia ; 
whereas Herrera says they coasted 130 (not 650) 
leagues on the north side of the island. Mr. 
Petherick proceeds to say :— 

“The next authority bearing on this question is 
Mercator (1569), and he shows ‘New Guinea’ as an 
island, the strait being placed 18° to 20° south. 
Ortelius (1580) shows it in about the same position, 
and notes New Guinea as ‘newly discovered, but it 
is uncertain if it forms part of the South Continent.’ 
Will Mr. Major explain how the strait was known to 
be there, or its existence could be even doubted, un- 
less some one had sailed through it?” 

If Mr. Petherick will read again the line in this 
quotation immediately preceding this demand 
upon me, he will find his answer ; to wit, ‘‘ It is 
uncertain if it forms part of the South Continent.” 
From Mercator’s map of 1569 and onwards in an 
abundance of Dutch maps for sixty years after- 
wards the representation of New Guinea as an 
island was accompanied invariably by the asser- 
tion, ‘‘quee an sit insula an pars continentis 
australis incertum est,” either in these or similar 
words. I have at all times, in deference to my 


| teachers the old geographers, maintained that 


the existence of Torres Straits, however it may 


north side of the land to which they gave | have been suspected, was not geographically 
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ascertained in the sixteenth century, nor fo miles | 
long time afterwards. It even formed ’ Pethe' 
the instructions given to Tasman for his yg s one 
in 1644 ‘to endeavour by all means to pr read 1 
that we may be sure whether New Guineg ;, jm the di 
divided from the great known South Continen” under 
But what is the authority of Mercator, Ortelj on on 
Jodocus Hondius, and the Governor-Genenj 260 a 
and Company of the Indies in Batavia compare cours 
with that of Mr. Petherick, who, under the jp. Victo 
fluence of his “‘ fixing” process, coolly asks m, the o 
to “explain how the strait was known to ly teles¢ 
there, or its existence could be even doubtej that | 
unless some one had sailed through it”? [ti was 
for him, not me, to explain his own arbi Alvo 
assertion. This is a fair type of Mr. Petherick Mr. | 
mode of constructing theories. He first lays his #] 
hold of a possibility suggested to his fancy by» JB auth 
early document ; he then, on his own author} Ye 
alone, confidently concretes it into a substantiys Afte 
reality, announces it as such, waves a flag, anj mani 
says, “Come, see what a grand discovery I hay fleet 
made.” It was by a similar process that “pigeon” islan 
was derived from “eel pie.” An eel pie ig, MB be | 
fish pie, a fish pie may be a jack pie, a jack pie “ di 
is a john pie = piejohn = pigeon. Q.E.D. seen 
I trust by this time it has been amply proved 8) 
that Torres Strait was not discovered by the Let 
San Juan in 1545. Mr. Petherick, however, or i 
has another bold and very novel theory, i.e , that Petl 
the country to which the name of New Guine cad 
was given was Australia, and bases it on the H 
hazy pen-and-ink sketch of the Tierra Austral he « 
of 1669 by Fray Ansaldo, published in the Th 
‘Cartas de Indias.’ He asks :— pre 
“Ts it accidental that this map of an Antaretic 
continent is complete and more like Australia than 
any other map issued before Cook’s time [1770], and 
that its outline, laid upon a map of Australia of its ( 
own size, would assimilate with the configurations the 
of the true coast?” one 
Now, this map of an Antarctic continent on san 
which is written ‘‘ Tierra no Conocida” is not Hi: 
Australia, but the imaginary ‘“‘ Terra Magel- ant 
lanica”; and even if that portion of it be selected pas 
that should tally with Australia, it is, as a matter me 
of fact, simply not true to say that it is more the 
like Australia than any other map issued before me 
Cook’s time (1770). More than twenty years yal 
before 1669, the date of this rubbishing map aw 
of Ansaldo’s, not only the Gulf of Garpentaria, les 
but the great Australian bight, with all the bu 
west, but not the east coast, had been admir- th 
ably mapped and published. The same was hi 
also represented on a planisphere inlaid in the Wi 
floor of the Groote Zaal in the Stadhuys at he 
Amsterdam, commenced in 1648. In Ansaido’s 
map the words ‘‘ Nueva Guinea” are placed on 18 
the land, there being no room for them on the S 
water, to which, against Mr. Petherick's theory, of 
they dutifully point, though it would puzzle any W 
one to know to what exact object in the sea § 
they are really meant to point. Moreover, k 
the editor of the ‘ Cartas de Indias’ himself says ti 
with respect to this very map: “ Ansaldo accom- 0 
panied his descriptions with maps drawn by ti 
himself, one of which represented the southern j 








regions in relation to Africa and America in the 
imperfect manner which is seen in the corresponding 
late.” 

Mr. Petherick says :— 

“To disprove my statement about the ‘ Magellan’ 

discovery of the west coast of Australia in 1522, Mr. 
Major quotes the whole of what Galvano says about 
[the survivors of] Magellan’s expedition—five lines 
would have been ample ”; 
and he gives the following both in English and 
Portuguese :— 
“ Beyond this island [Timor] one hundred leagues 
they discovered certain islands under the tropl¢ 
of Capricorn, and, further on, others, all peopled 
thenceforward, nor did they see land, except it might 
be some islet, up to the Cape of Good Hope.” 

I invite any one to read these five lines with 
the map before him and to say what possible 
argument about Australia is involved in them. 
I pointed out in my previous letter that the 
nearest part of Australia was some three hundred 
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miles from the south point of Timor, and Mr. 
Petherick suggests that I had apparently read 
“one hundred miles ” instead of leagues. I had 
read nothing of the kind. I roughly computed 
the distance on a small map of the world then 
under my hand, but have since had it calculated 
on one on alarge scale. The distance is between 
960 and 270 miles, and even allowing that the 
course to the Island of Amsterdam carried the 
Victoria on a parallel with Australia as far as 
the coast of the latter would allow, what sort of 
telescopes must they have had, not only to see 
that coast 260 miles off, but to perceive that it 
was inhabited? If this were not suflicient, 
Alvo’s log of the voyage, which I mentioned to 
Mr, Petherick in my letter, effectively disproves 
his theory. But Mr. Petherick prefers his own 
authority even to the log itself. 

Yet another chimera of Mr. Petherick’s, 
After telling us that Alvaro Telez, the com- 
mander of one of the vessels in Alboquerque’s 
fleet in 1506, was driven by a storm from the 
islands of Tristan d’Acunha to Sumatra, whence 
he made his way to Cape Guardafui, and 
‘discovered many islands, sea, and land, never 
seen before that time of any Portugall,” he asks, 
“What land could this be if not Australia?” 
Let the map answer. Either it was Australia 
or it was not. If it was, it was so only in Mr. 
Petherick’s fancy, which is not history. If not, 
cadit queestio. 

Henceforth Mr. Petherick may find anybody 
he can to accept his confidently uttered vagaries. 
I have done my unwelcome duty in warning 
present and future readers against them. 

R. H. Masor. 





MR, GEORGE ALFRED WALKER, M.R.C.S, 


On Sunday last, in his seventy-eighth year, 
there died at his residence, Ynysfaig House, 
near Dolgelly, North Wales, the well - known 
sanitary reformer Mr. George Alfred Walker. 
His pre-eminent merit is this, that by his books 
and pamphlets he greatly contributed to the 
passing of the famous Act of Extramural Inter- 
ment. He, in point of fact, was the pioneer of 
the entire movement. His denunciation for 
many years together of the pestilential grave- 
yards of London and other great towns first 
awakened public attention to the necessity of 
legislative interference for the prevention of the 
burying of the dead any longer in the midst of 
the living. Others, who took up the cry after 
him, obtained the rewards, His sole recompense 
was in witnessing the triumph at last of the cause 
he had so long and energetically advocated. 

He was born at Nottingham February 27th, 
1807. In 1829 he became a licentiate of the 
Society of Apothecaries, and in 1831 a member 
of the Royal College of Surgeons. His studies 
were first of all carried on at the Aldersgate 
Schoo], and afterwards, in 1835, at St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospital. Later on they were con- 
tinued at Paris, where he accumulated a mass 
of startling statistics in regard to the organiza- 
tion of its cemeteries. His interest in the sub- 
ject of interment had first been aroused by his 
observing, when a mere boy, at Nottingham the 
ghastly mutilation of human remains but par- 
tially decomposed which frequently took place 
when fresh graves were being dug in the 
overcrowded churchyard. In 1836 he began, 
in the very heart of London, his many 
years’ practice as a surgeon. With his pro- 
fessional labours he combined those which he 
made just as absolutely his own as a practical 
philanthropist. His first work of importance 
was published in 1839 in octavo, under the title 
of ‘Gatherings from Graveyards: particularly 
those of London ; with a Concise History of the 
Modes of Interment among different Nations 
from the Earliest Periods, and a Detail of 
Dangerous and Fatal Results produced by the 
Unwise and Revolting Custom of inhuming the 
Dead in the Midst of the Living.’ At consider- 
able cost to himself, both in time and money, 
he succeeded in closing, one after another, several 





of the most revolting graveyards in the metro- 

lis. Conspicuous among these were the Spa 

ields Burial-Grounds and the notorious Enon 
Chapel in Clement’s Lane. His second work 
on the subject was ‘The Graveyards of London.’ 
In 1840 he gave evidence for several days, before 
a Select Committee of the House of Commons 
on the Health of Towns, upon the sanitary 
condition of London and its graveyards. /n 
1843 he published ‘Interment and Disinter- 
ment,’ and in 1846 ‘ Burial-Ground Incendiarism 
—the Last Fire in the Bone House, or the 
Minute Anatomy of Grave-Digging in London.’ 
In 1846, again, he brought out ‘A Series of 
Lectures on the Actual Condition of the Metro- 
politan Graveyards.’ In 1849 appeared his 
‘Practical Suggestions for the Establish- 
ment of National Extramural Cemeteries,’ 
and in 1851 his treatise ‘On the Past and 
Present State of Intramural Burying Places.’ 
Twenty years after he had witnessed the 
successful carrying out of the design he had 
been the first to indicate, and to the eventual 
realization of which his writings and labours 
had mainly contributed, he published, in 1875, 
‘Grave Reminiscences: some Experiences of a 
Sanitary Reformer.’ At the time of his death, 
which was the result of a paralytic seizure about 
a week previously, he was preparing for the press a 
work upon the same subject, in which the labours 
of his life were epitomized. This work, which 
will now have to make its appearance post- 
humously, will be published at as early a date 
as possible, preceded by a memoir of the author, 
who had so intimately associated his theme with 
his reputation that he has been known, during 
the last forty years, far and wide to the majority 
in London by the title of ‘‘ Graveyard Walker.” 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


Nos. 35 and 36 of Copernicus, completing 
the third volume, have just been published, 
and, as previously announced, that journal will 
be discontinued ‘‘ for the present.” We have 
from time to time had occasion to call atten- 
tion to the great value of the papers which 
have appeared in it, and all astronomers will 
feel regret at the discontinuance of its publica- 
tion, hoping to see it resumed at no distant 
date. The numbers now before us, which con- 
clude the present issue, contain several very in- 
teresting papers : ‘An Account of some Recent 
Astronomical Experiments at High Elevations 
in the Andes,’ by Dr. Copeland (joint-editor 
with Dr. Dreyer) ; on ‘The Chromosphere in 
1883,’ by the Rev. S. J. Perry, of Stonyhurst ; 
and ‘A Comparison of Le Verrier’s Tables of 
Uranus and Neptune with those by Newcomb of 
the same Planets,’ by Mr. D. P. Todd, M.A., 
of the Lawrence Observatory, Amhurst, Mass., 
U.S. ; together with several useful notes and 
notices. 

Dr. Eugen von Gothard has recently issued 
a first volume of publications of the Astro- 
physical Observatory at Herény, Hungary. 
The principal instrument in use there is a 
10}-inch Newtonian telescope, provided with 
complete apparatus for spectroscopic and photo- 
graphic work. In addition to observations of 
comets, the spectra and colours of nearly three 
hundred stars were examined in 1881-2, and the 
stars classified according to Vogel’s types. The 
volume also contains observations of Mars and 
Jupiter, accompanied by several good sketches ; 
of the solar eclipse of the 16th of May, 1882 ; 
and of the August meteors of that year. Dr. 
von Gothard has contributed a paper to No. 2599 
of the Astronomische Nachrichten, containing an 
account of his spectroscopic observations of Pons- 
Brooks’s comet. On the 27th of September a 
trace only was perceptible of a continuous spec- 
trum, somewhat brighter in the middle than 
elsewhere. By the 20th of October the nucleus, 
though still very small, had become considerably 
brighter; it was star-like, surrounded by a 
nebulous mass, in which it was excentrically 
placed, and traces were to be perceived of the 





formation of a tail. With the spectroscope the 
three ordinary bright lines of a comet's spectrum 
were distinctly visible. Dr. von Gothard carried 
on his observations until the 21st of January. 
Several times in that month (about the middle of 
which, it will be remembered, the comet's ap- 
parent brightness was at its greatest) he thought 
he could just perceive a fourth band in the spec- 
trum, situated between the second and third. 
His paper gives a series of measures made by 
him of the wave-lengths of the bands. 

Another small planet (No. 237) was discovered 
by Dr. J. Palisa at Vienna on the 27th of June. 
This raises the number of that astronomer’s dis- 
coveries of the kind to forty-two, rendering them 
equal to those of Prof. C. H. F. Peters. It has 


received the name of Ccelestina, given it by Prof. 
von Oppolzer, at the request of the discoverer. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES, 


Messrs. CHURCHILL have published a second 
edition of the tests for colour-blindness pre- 
pared by Mr. Charles Roberts, F.R.C.S., for 
the Anthropometric Committee of the British 
Association, to which that gentleman has added 
some valuable introductory remarks. Upon the 
publication of the first edition in 1880 we 
pointed out the importance of the inquiry to 
many persons who may be affected by colour- 
blindness while wholly unconscious of the defect, 
and remarked that the arrangement of the tests 
is so neat and ingenious that their application 
might be expected to become almost a parlour 
pastime. It has, indeed, been adopted with 
valuable results in public schools, as at Marl- 
borough, where the Rev. T. A. Preston has 
made about 3,000 observations not only for the 
defect in question, but as to nearness and dis- 
tance of sight, with the result that 2 per cent. 
of the boys are found to be colour-blind, 17 
per cent. to be shortsighted, 74 per cent. to 
possess good far sight, and 9 percent. long sight. 

The annual report of the West Kent Natural 
History Society contains a diagram and the ab- 
stract of a paper by Dr. C. Knox Ord on the 
physical development of 3,060 boys of the lower 
classes whom he had examined for the Royal 
Navy. The greater portion of these statistics 
has been hitherto unpublished, and as they 
have been collected for a lengthened consecutive 
period on a systematic and uniform plan, i ner 
a single observer, the observations are trust- 
worthy and valuable. 





SOCIETIES. 


GEOLOGICAL.—June 25.—Prof. T. G. Bonney, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—Mr. J. C. Christie was elected 
a Fellow, and Baron C. von Ettingshausen, of Graz, 
a Foreign Correspondent of the Society.—The fol- 
lowing communications were read: ‘ Additional 
Notes on the Jurassic Rocks which underlie London,’ 
by Prof. J. W. Judd,— On some Fossil Calcisponges 
from the Well-boring at Richmond, Surrey,’ by Dr. 
G.J.Hinde,— On the Foraminifera and Ostracoda 
from the Deep Boring at Richmond,’ by Prof, T. R. 
Jones,—' Polyzoa (Bryozoa) found in the Boring at 
Richmond, Surrey, referred to by Prof. J .W. Judd,’ 
by Mr. G._R. Vine, communicated by Prof. Judd, 
—‘On a New Species of Cvnoceras from the 
Llanvirn Beds, Aberekay, Pembrokeshire,’ by Mr. 
T. Roberts,—‘ Fossil Cyclostomatous Bryozoa from 
Australia,’ by Mr. A. W. Waters,—‘ Observations on 
certain Tertiary Formations at the South Base of 
the Alps, in North Italy,’ by Lieut-Col. H. H, 
Godwin-Austen, —‘On the Geological Position of 
the Weka-Pass Stone,’ by Capt. F. W. Hutton,— 
‘On the Chemical and Microscopical Characters of 
the Whin Sill,’ by Mr. J. J. H. Teall,—‘ A Critical and 
Descriptive List of the Oolitic Madreporaria of the 
Boulonnais,’ by Mr. R. F. Tomes,—‘ On the Structure 
and Affinities of the Family Receptaculitida, includ- 
ing therein the Genera J/schadites, Murch. (=Tetra- 
gonis, Eichw.), Spherospongia, Pengelly, Acantho- 
chonia, g. n., and Receptaculites, Defr.,’ by Dr. G. J. 
Hinde,—‘ On the Pliocene Mammalian Fauna of the 
Val d’Arno,’ by Dr. C.J. F. Major, communicated 
by Prof. W. B. Dawkins,— Notes on the Geology 
and Mineralogy of Madagascar,’ by Dr.G. Ww. Parker, 
communicated by Mr. F. W. Rudler,—and . Notes 
on some Cretaceous Lichenoporide,’ by Mr. G, R. 
Vine, communicated by Prof. P. M. Duncan —The 
Society adjourned for the long vacation. 
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ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—July 3.—The Rev. 
F. J. Spurrell in the chair.—Precentor Venables 
communicated a description of the Roman burying 
place recently discovered at Lincoln.—Prof. B. Lewis 
read an able paper on the Roman antiquities of 
Switzerland, in which he pointed out that the 
country is fairly rich in traces of the Roman oecupa- 
tion, though the objects of antiquity are not usually 
to be seen in situ, but in the local museums.—Mr. F. 
Helmore read a paper on two fine coffin lids at Great 
Berkhamstead and Tring, which there were good 
grounds for supposing belonged to two stone coffins 
lately discovered at Northchurch, These coffins 
were conjectured to have held the remains of Isabel 
and Senchia, wives of Richard Plantagenet, Ear] of 
Cornwall and Kivg of the Romans.—Prof. Lewis 
and the Rev. 8. S. Lewis exhibited a remarkable col- 
lection of Roman gems and coins; and the Earl 
of Aberdeen a fine cinerary urn recently found in 
Aberdeenshire, 





MICROSCOPICAL.—June 11.—Rev. W. H. Dallinger, 
President, in the chair.—Seven Fellows (including 
three lady Fellows) were elected.—Prof. Zenger’s 
method of constructing endomersion objectives by 
using a mixture of ethereal and fatty oils for correct- 
ing chromatic aberration was explained and an 
objective exhibited.—Dr. Wallich exhibited a new 
condenser which he has devised.—Mr. J. Mayall. jun., 
exhibited and described his method of applying 
amplifiers to a microscope, by which a considerable 
range of magnifying power and working distance 
was obtained.— Mr. C. Beck exhibited and described 
a new form of microscope lamp for use in various 
pathological and physiological investigations. — 
Notes were read on human spermatozoa with two 
tails, by Mr. Hazlewood ; on the potato blight in- 
sect, by Mr. Brennan; and on a spirochete of un- 
usual form, by Mr. Cheshire.—Dr. Anthony read a 
paper ‘On Drawing Prisms,’ on which a Jong and 
interesting discussion took place.—Mr. Dowdeswell 
read a paper ‘On some Appearances in the Blood of 
Vertebrate Animals, with Reference to the Occur- 
rence of Bacteria therein, —Mr. Oxley, ‘On Proto- 
spongia pedicellata, a new Compound Infusorian,— 
and Mr. C. D. Ahrens, on some new polarizing 
prisms which he had devised. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION.—July 7.—Hon. Sir W. R. 
Grove, Manager and V.P., in the chair.—Mr. J. 
Wimnshurst was elected a Member.—The managers 
appointed Prof. A. Gamgee Fullerian Professor of 
Physiology for three years. 








Science Gossip, 


M. Rowanp, President of the Académie des 
Sciences, on June 16th announced that the 
committee for the erection of a statue to M. 
J. B. Dumas is thus constituted : M. Pasteur, 

resident, and the vice-presidents, MM. de 

esseps, Cauvet, and Bertrand. 

Dr. Miter in Zeitschrift des Vereines 
Deutscher Ingenieure is thoroughly examined as 
to his investigations on the absorption of gases 
by steel. The results arrived at may be thus 
summarized. The gas liberated from steel in 
the liquid state before solidification is chiefly 
carbonic oxide. The rising of steel, and con- 
sequently the formation of blow-holes, is attri- 
buted to hydrogen and nitrogen, and to a small 
extent to carbonic oxide. 


M. S. P. Lanatey published in the March 
number of the American Journal of Science 
an article of considerable value, ‘ Experi- 
mental Determination of Wave-links in the In- 
visible Prismatic Spectrum.’ This paper has 
been translated by M. Gustave Richard into the 
Annales de Chimie et de Physique for June. 
This memoir is of great importance in connexion 
with the article published by M. H. Becquerel in 
the Annales de Chimie and that of Prof. Rowland 
and Capt. Abney’s photographic map of the solar 
spectrum. 

M. Lecog pe BorsBaupRAN publishes in the 
Annales de Chimie for June an exhaustive paper 
upon the ‘Séparation du Gallium d’avec les 
Autres Eléments,’ which must be considered as 
one of the most important contributions to the 
chemistry of the metal gallium. 

Pror, R. H. Tuurston has announced to the 
American Society of Civil Engineers the results 
of experiments carried out under his direction 
by Mr. Ernest H. Jobbins at the Stevens Insti- 





tute of Technology. The researches gave the 
composition of the strongest bronze that could 
be produced as copper, fifty-five parts; zinc, 
forty-three parts; and tin, two parts. 








FINE ARTS 


os 


ROYAL SOCIETY ef PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS — 
The HUNDRED AND FIRST EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN.—5, Pall 
Mall East, from 10 till 6.—Admissi 8.5 Catalogue, 1s 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 








GROSVENOR GALLERY.—SUMMER EXHIBITION.—The SUMMER 
EXHIBITION of the GROSVENOR GALLERY is NOW OPEN from 
9 to 7.—Admission, ls.; Season Tickets, 5s. 





ROARD OF MANUFACTURES. —The LOAN EXHIBITION of 
SCOTTISH NATIONAL PORTRAITS is NOW OPEN in the National 
Galeries, Mound, Edinburgh. 





‘THE VALE OF TEARS.’—DORE’S LAST GREAT PICTURE, com- 
pleted a few days before he died, NOW ON VIEW at the Doré Gallery. 
35, New Bond Street, with ‘Christ leaving the Pretorium,’ * Christ's 
Entry into Jerusalem,’ ‘The Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ and his other 
great Pictures. From Ten to Six Daily.—Admission, ls. 








History of Ancient Art. By Dr. F. von 
Reber. Revised by the Author, trans- 
lated and augmented by J. T. Clarke. 
Illustrated. (Sampson Low & Co.) 


ALTHOUGH it may be said that compendiums 
of the history of ancient art are already 
numerous enough, an exception may be made 
in favour of Dr. von Reber’s book. To 
the general reader, who cares more for the 
history of art than for art itself, and who 
enjoys the light thrown on the past by 
knowledge of that history, we could not re- 
commend a better book than this, which 
gives the broad outlines of the subject or 
series of subjects. The illustrations are 
seldom more than mere milestones in the 
long course of study, and they supplement 
the index much as a finger-post supple- 
ments a roadway. A few of these cuts are 
bad—not one rises above mediocrity or is fit 
to illustrate the nobler examples mentioned 
in a book on the major arts. There are 
more than three hundred cuts, and they are 
quite numerous enough and sufficiently well 
selected. Of antique paintings, however, 
there are but two or three illustrations. 
This is a pity, because, although our know- 
ledge of antique painting is, of course, 
limited, yet something is known. 

We have turned from chapter to chapter, 
and found the book to be, generally speak- 
ing, concise, well informed, and by no means 
bald nor devoid of details. Thus, after Dr. 
von Reber has described with clearness and 
intelligence the various kinds of Babylonian 
sculptures, the mode of decorating the ex- 
terior of the gigantic buildings of the plain 
is explained as follows :— 

‘‘The walls of chambers seem generally to 
have been prepared with a coating of plaster 
and then painted. Naturally, no traces of this 
process exist, but passages in the books of the 
Biblical prophets indicate it to have been cus- 
tomary (as in the description of Aholibah). Ex- 
terior walls, which, on account of climatic 
influences, could not be thus treated, were 
ornamented with enamelled and _ variously 
coloured tiles. Upon the steps of temple ter- 
races this was effected by glazing the outer sides 
of all the bricks with a single colour ; but for 
palace walls entire compositions were so formed 
that each separate tile was drawn and coloured 
in reference to the entire representation. Re- 
mains show the glazing to have been quite 
thick ; the colours, chiefly bright blue, red, 
dark yellow, white, and black, have been per- 
fectly preserved. A French traveller of the last 
century relates that a chamber with walls of 
coloured tiles, representing, among other ob- 
jects, the sun, the moon, and a cow, was un- 
earthed from the hill of Mudjelibeh, one of the 





a 
mounds of ruins formed by the overthrow of 
the Babylonian palaces. An account given} 
Diodorus, who describes a great hunting scene 
upon the innermost city wall, shows how ey. 
tended this enamel painting must have beep, 
Among other figures, the queen, Semiramis 
took a prominent part in the action, throwing 
a spear from her position on horseback, while 
the lance of a king transfixed a lion. The 
general character of the composition can be 
understood from the analogy of similar scenes 
represented from reliefs from Nineveh.” 


To this picturesque and generally satis. 
factory account it ought to have been added 
that there is no ground for supposing that 
such splendid decorations were common in 
Babylonia. In his chapter on Jewish art, 
Dr. von Reber seems to accept the 
Roman representation of the seven- branched 
candlestick as a veritable one, while we are 
bound to regard it as a purely conven- 
tional and decorative suggestion of that im- 
portant object, exactly like the wreath itself 
which, in the bas-relief of Thabarieh, en- 
closes the candlestick. Our author has 
probability on his side in thinking that 
the Mercy Seat, with its combination of 
sculptured monsters, must have-been rather 
Egyptian than Phoenician; the cherubim 
themselves were more probably derived from 
the Nile than Tyre. As time advanced, how- 
ever, the leading influence with that decidedly 
unartistic people the Hebrews was doubtless 
Phoenician, and not Egyptian. Even Pho- 
nician art was strongly Egyptian in many of 
its developments. Hiram was at least half an 
Egyptian in art; probably he was indebted 
for a great deal of his work to his mighty 
neighbours on the south. We may fairly 
suppose that so much as was undoubtedly 
Egyptian in Phoenician art lent itself to the 
conservative zesthetics of the Jews, and greatly 
facilitated the fusion of the tastes of the 
greater and the lesser peoples. In short, 
contrary to the crude conclusions drawn 
from the discoveries of Botta and Layard 
several decades ago, the Jewish buildings 
and their ornaments must be referred to 
Egyptian as well as Assyrian types, although 
there was also a considerable national spirit, 
such as is apparentinthe decorations of build- 
ings in Palestine which were constructed long 
after the Temple was destroyed. The rock- 
cut tombs of Syria, which are referable to 
the period before the Seleucide, are more 
Egyptian than anything else, and yet they 
are far from being copies. We think Dr. 
von Reber makes too much of the influence 
of the Pheenician practice of sheathing 
architectural features with beaten metal. 
Thus, speaking of the rock-cut tombs near 
Jerusalem, he remarks :— 


“When there is carved foliage in the gables 
and friezes, as upon the so-called tombs of the 
judges and kings, these are the conventional 
traces of a later period, though these ornaments 
frequently retain in design and execution the 
peculiar dry angularity characteristic of beaten 
metal which is so universal in Pheenicis.” 


It is questionable how far the practice of 
thus employing beaten metal was carried by 
the artificers of Tyre. It is more than pro- 
bable that the ‘peculiar dry angularity” 
which, with much keenness of observation, 
our author has detected in works referable 
to Phoenician craftsmen, is due to timid and 
inartistic hands, unskilled although long 
practised in architectonic decorations. Here 
is one of the best passages in this book, 
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ghich owes more to the intelligence of the 
author than most of his countrymen’s exhi- 
bitions of Wissenschaft can be said to do:— 

“ Notwithstanding such isolated reminiscences 
of indigenous —that is to say, Phoenician— 
manners of building [as in the so-called tombs 
of Zachariah and Absolom], it is impossible to 
agree with several noted authorities in recog- 
nizing in the Doric and Ionic details which 
appear combined with them, predecessors and 
models of the Hellenic development of these 
styles. Such prototypes should least be sought 
among a people who, possessing no art of their 
own, did but borrow from their neighbours. 
And, moreover, these forms appear by no means 
to be primitive attempts, but clearly exhibit the 
lifelessness and debasement of the latest period 
of Greek architectura] history. These monu- 
ments may safely be ascribed to the last two 
centuries B.c. Although the Corinthian order 
almost entirely superseded the older styles in 
Italy during the time of the Ceesars, these pro- 
yincial Doric and Ionic forms may still be 
assumed to date rather from the later than from 
the earlier half of this period.” 

Dr. von Reber might have strengthened 
his position by mentioning the retention of 
the then archaic types and styles of archi- 
tecture in other Roman provinces than Syria 
while Corinthian modes prevailed in Italy. 
To be sure the style which prevailed in 
Britain and, however clumsily, affected the 
rude taste of the Anglo-Saxon was decidedly 
not Doric nor Ionic, but Corinthian. But 
then the architecture of the Romans in 
this island was much later than two cen- 
turies B.c., and therefore so much the more 
developed. 

The account of the influence of Phoenicia 
on Cypriote art is fairly correct so far as it 
goes, but it is too brief. As was most de- 
sirable, the history and criticism of Greek 
art, from its first development to its decay in 
Roman times, is the largest, most thorough, 
and most careful of all the sections in this 
book. The notices of Etruscan art and its 


“influence on the architecture and sculpture of 


the Romans could not, within so few pages, 
be better than they are. The same may be 
said of the notices of the polychromy of Doric 
temples, of the curvature of many of the 
upright and horizontal lines in Greek archi- 
tecture, and the peculiarities of archaic work. 
In short, the shortcomings of this book are 
due not to any lack of learning or care on 
the part of the author, but to his having 
attempted to pack much more into its 500 
pages than they could contain. Asit is, only 
a tolerably well-informed reader is in a 
position to appreciate the compactness and 
comprehensiveness of the book. 








Les Portraits aux Crayons des XVI‘ et XVII® 
Siécles conservés & la Bibliothéque Nationale, 1525- 
1646. Notice, Catalogue, et Appendice, par H. 
Bouchot. (Paris, H. Oudin et Cie.)—Among 
the most curious and recondite branches of 
the history of art is that which illustrates, or 
rather ought to illustrate, the modes of design 
and portraiture in France during the period 
named in the title of this large, elaborate, and 
learned work. How much service draughtsman- 
ship in crayons might render to history and 
biography, or personal history, it is not hard to 
say. Such works are the best and truest 
delineations of the men and women, nay, even 
of some of the children, who made _ history 
during the time in question. The artists of the 
age were exceptionally clever in taking portraits 
in chalks. For some reason, of the nature of 
which we are not yet perfectly certain, they did 





not paint so many portraits in oil or other 
vehicles, but, fortunately for posterity, they 
drew hundreds of capital likenesses, and either 
they or, as in the case of Holbein’s inheritors, 
their immediate successors inscribed the cartoons 
with the names of thepersons represented. There 
can be no doubt that a considerable proportion 
of the drawings which were, with noble disregard 
of probability, nay, of chronology, ascribed 
to ‘*Clouet”—as if there had been but one 
Clouet—were forgeries, produced in the begin- 
ning of the present century and later. They 
are easy to fabricate, and they are difficult to 
detect, in consequence of the limited knowledge 
at the command of the amateur. Whole collec- 
tions of them are known to exist, and have been 
fitted with the names of the rascals who drew 
them. A great many of these forgeries are 
more or less good copies, inscriptions included, 
of veritable originals. In a certain num- 
ber there is no truth of any kind, and neither 
the titles nor the portraits are trustworthy. 
The Bibliothtque Royale, now Nationale, 
zealously and patiently collected a number of 
works. The authorities sorted the true from 
the false, and soon discovered that it was pos- 
sible to assign the greater number to the artists 
who drew them; and, of course, this classification 
aided the identification, or rather correction, of 
many names. The result of these processes 
is the arranging of certain groups or orders of 
drawings, the rejection of the name of ‘‘ Janet 
Clouet” as that of the author of works which 
high authorities have given to that renowned 
painter. ‘‘ Ainsi,” says M. Bouchot, ‘‘ nous 
l’avouerons simplement, malgré M. Reiset, 
malgré M. de Laborde, nous nous refusons 
absolument & rien attribuer d’authentique & 
Janet Clouet. Le beau dessin du Louvre que 
M. Reiset croyait étre de cet artiste célébre est, 
4 n’en pas douter, de Quesnel, lequel signa au 
moins une de ses ceuvres, le portrait de son pére, 
publié par M. Niel, en téte de son ouvrage, et 
conservé & la Bibliothéque Nationale.” Of 
seventeen groups framed under these circum- 
stances M. Bouchot says he is able to assign 
artists’ names to not more than one-third. 
Some of these names are conjecturally awarded. 
Besides the initials, Francois Clouet, B. Foulon, 
Etienne or Cosme Dumonstier, Pierre Du- 
monstier, Daniel Dumonstier, Quesnel, and an 
anonymous pupil of Cousin are all the names 
which can be vouched for, or even guessed at 
with reasonable confidence. It would be im- 
possible to enter into the subject to which 
M. Bouchot has appropriated more than four 
hundred octavo pages. Suffice it to recom- 
mend to those who seek fields of studies that 
are new to them, as well as to those already 
informed about French portraiture, the whole of 
the 120 pages which are especially devoted to 
the introduction to the catalogue proper. The 
latter section of the book describes in due order 
773 portraits in the Bibliothtque Nationale, and 
drawings and paintings in the Louvre, the Musée 
de Versailles, the Bibliothtque des Arts et 
Métiers, the Chateaux at Beauregard, Blois, 
D’ Azay-le-Rideau, and other places in France. 
In addition, the author has inserted a ‘‘ Liste 
rectifiée ” of the portraits in the Castle Howard 
collection. Some of the corrections of other 
lists thus made are quite remarkable, and show 
the need which existed for complete revision 
of these lists. Such revision was possible only 
by means of studies and opportunities equal 
to those of M. Bouchot. The illustrations of 
this volume are two facsimiles of drawings— 
the capital likeness of Marie Touchet by the 
painter whose signature was ‘‘ J. D. C.,” and the 
still more valuable portrait of Henri IV. when 
about twenty years of age, which has been 
recognized in the Bibliothtque Nationale b 

comparison with that of the likeness in the ‘ Boo. 

of Hours’ of Catherine de Médicis in the Louvre. 
It is one of the rarest portraits of the kind. 











THE LINCOLNSHIRE AND YORKSHIRE SOCIETIES. 


On Thursday and Friday, July 3rd and 4th, 
the Lincoln Diocesan Architectural Society 
and the Yorkshire Architectural Society held 
a joint meeting at Kingston-on-Hull, under the 
presidency of the Bishop of Nottingham. The 
weather was fine, the arrangements good, the 
excursions well planned, and the meeting, 
though it might have been more largely attended, 
especially by members of the Yorkshire society, 
may be pronounced agreeable and successful. 

On Thursday morning, after a short service at 
8.45 in the church of Holy Trinity, the architec- 
tural features of the fabric were described by the 
vicar, Canon Mac Cormick. Trinity Church is 
celebrated as being absolutely the longest and 
among the largest of English parish churches 
not minsters, being 272 ft. from east to west. 
It is cruciform, with a magnificent central tower 
of the same type as Preston and Hedon. The 
transepts, which are very short, are of Early 
Decorated ; the choir, of five bays, follows later 
in the style with very large flamboyant windows ; 
the nave, of eight bays, is Early Perpendicular. 
The slenderness of the clustered piers, the width 
of the arches, especially in the chancel, the thin- 
ness of the walls, and the immense width of the 
windows, making the flanks mere walls of glass, 
give an air of exaggerated lightness and open- 
ness to this vast and magnificent church which 
detracts from its effectiveness. This defect is in- 
creased by the entire want of screens to separate 
the nave from the chancel, or the chancel from its 
aisles. The chancel is painfully naked, and the 
altar arrangements are wanting in dignity. An- 
other fault is the excessive height of the arcades, 
which squeeze up the clearstory into a very 
narrow compass. The flat east and west ends, 
of the same type as the east end of York 
Minster, also displease the eye accustomed to 
the gable. The havoc that has been made 
during successive restorations in the monuments 
of which this church was once full has been 
truly lamentable, and has destroyed much of its 
historic interest as the central church of a great 
and flourishing town. 

After a visit to the old dark-brick Grammar 
School, bearing date 1583, now converted into a 
clergy-house, the societies repaired to the Town 
Hall, where they were received by the Mayor, 
Dr. A. K. Rollitt, himself no mean archeo- 
logist, who welcomed the members in a few 
well-chosen sentences, responded to felicitously 
by the Bishop of Nottingham. The members 
then started in carriages for the excursion to the 
churches of Holderness. 

The first church visited was that of Preston, 
which has a fine Perpendicular western tower 
of the Hull and Hedon type, with double 
windows on the belfry stage, a much more 
dignified arrangement than the single window 
of the western towers of York and Boston. The 
whole church, which is one of considerable in- 
terest, has been restored, much of it practically 
rebuilt. The restoration of the chancel by the 
Commissioners’ architect is meagre and unfeel- 
ing ; that of the nave is much better, with the 
exception of the barbarous scarifying of the in- 
terior walls, displaying the rude cobble stones 
of which it is built. The most remarkable 
object in the church, worth going a long way 
to see, is the fragments of an alabaster retable, 
sculptured in high relief and of exquisite design, 
discovered beneath the pavement of the east end 
of the nave. The Resurrection, with the sleep- 
ing soldiers, is represented twice. The other 
subjects are the Adoration of the Magi, where 
the figures are of surprising dignity and beauty ; 
the Ascension ; the Coronation of the Virgin ; 
the Celebration of the Eucharist ; possibly Con- 
fession, and other fragments diflicult to identify. 

Hedon, the next church visited, locally known 
as the ‘‘ King of Holderness,” is a grand cruci- 
form fabric, with a very lofty and stately Per- 
pendicular central tower of two double-windowed 
stages, richly crowned with pinnacles. Sir G. G, 
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Scott evidently had this tower in his eye in 
designing that of Doncaster, which, however, 
falls far short of its original. The transepts and 
choir are Early English of the finest character, 
recalling the delicious work at Whitby Abbey ; 
the nave is Decorated, verging at the west end 
to Perpendicular, with very noble windows. 
Over the north and south doors are lozenge- 
shaped openings, containing four quatrefoils 
similar to that in the ruined west front of 
Whitby. The nave arcade is about as fine as it 
can be in its proportions and details, recalling 
the arcades of Trinity Church, Hull, but superior 
in every way. The clearstory is not quite so much 
stunted as there, but it is still too short, and 
the windows are too widely spaced. The whole 
church has been subjected to a restoration, 
begun by the late Mr. Street, but continued 
by a very inferior hand. A great deal still 
remains to be done, especially in the chancel, 
which is painfully naked, and is much spoilt by 
a very meagre late Perpendicular east window. 
A similar window was boldly removed from the 
north transept end by Mr. Street, who restored 
the double tier of lancets in correspondence to 
those of the opposite transept. An arcade of 
lancets runs round the transepts and chancel at 
the clearstory level, with a continuous wall-pas- 
sage. The whole exterior, especially the pure 
and noble transept ends and the west front, with 
its magnificent niches and canopied buttresses, is 
of singular grandeur, holding out a promise 
which the interior hardly fulfils. 

Halsham Church, with a neglected exterior, 
telling of a Roman Catholic landowner, revealed 
within a fragment of a rich Norman clearstory 
window and corbel table, once external, above the 
present Transitional arcade ; a possible frid-stool 
or place of asylum in the chancel, connected, per- 
haps, with the dedication of the adjacent chapel 
to St. John of Beverley ; and a very curious, and 
certainly very ugly, form of sedilia, the three 
seats of which form the lower lights of a huge 
blank window of flamboyant tracery set against 
the wall. 

The lofty and most graceful spire of Patring- 
ton, ‘‘ the Queen of Holderness,” awakened anti- 
cipations when seen from a distance which a 
nearer acquaintance in some degree failed to 
realize. The whole design, though one of singular 
elaboration, has been over-praised, The church 
is cruciform, with a central tower, and is ap- 
proximately of one style, viz., the later flowing 
Decorated, with no remains of earlier work. The 
plan presents the remarkable feature of both 
western and eastern aisles to the transepts. The 
eastern aisle of the south transept is covered with 
a stone groining, which has been prepared for 
throughout the aisles, but never carried out. 
The two conspicuous features of the interior are 
the lovely little apsidal Lady Chapel, projecting 
from the south transept aisle, with a curiously 
carved stone lantern depending from its groin, 
and the second chancel arch, some distance to 
the east of the eastern lantern arch, enclosing 
a space of equal width with the transept 
aisle, in which the rood- loft stood, lighted 
by two windows near the roof, now blocked. 
This is a singular, if not unique arrangement. 
The whole of this beautiful church is in a melan- 
choly state of dilapidation and decay, the in- 
terior being encumbered with huge box pews, 
and the west window half blocked by a large 
gallery. The advent of a young, active incumbent 
gives promise of a speedy and well-considered 
renovation. 

The last two churches on the list, Ottringham 
and Keyingham, both with spires, afforded less 
of interest. They are both in a wretched con- 
dition, disgraceful alike to the incumbents and 
the parishioners. Keyingham, we were glad to 
hear, is about to be restored. We hope the 
rich-hued brickwork of the clearstory may not 
be tampered with. At Ottringham a stone 
gospel-desk attached to the north wall of the 
chancel is an unusual feature. 

After a dinner at the Station Hotel, presided 





over in a genial manner, by the Mayor, an 
evening meeting was held in the Council 
Chamber of the Town Hall. The papers read 
were one by the Rev. H. W. Kemp, ‘A Short His- 
tory of the Hull Charterhouse,’ and one of great 
interest, full of valuable suggestions, and ex- 
hibiting much learning and research, by the 
Rey. J. R. Lunn, ‘ On the Arrangement of Parish 
Churches with reference to the Primitive 
Liturgies and the Wants of the English Church.’ 

Friday morning opened with a short service 
at St. Mary’s, after which the late incumbent, 
the Rev. Canon Scott, under whose direc- 
tion the whole church had been restored, from 
designs of his celebrated kinsman the late Sir 
G. G. Scott, described the history of the build- 
ing. It is entirely Perpendicular, with con- 
tinuous arcades and clearstory from end to end, 
destitute of a chancel arch or any constructional 
distinction between nave and chancel. An ad- 
ditional aisle to the south makes the church as 
broad as it is long. The painted windows, 
arranged on a definite scheme, instead of, as 
usual, being put in haphazard, and all by the 
same artists, Messrs. Clayton & Bell, deserve 
much commendation, 

An excursion followed to Beverley and Brid- 
lington, halting at the beautiful but decaying 
Jacobean mansion of Burton Agnes on the 
return. The Minster and St. Mary’s Church at 
Beverley, and the Priory Church at Bridlington 
(the nave of the conventual church), are among 
the most deservedly celebrated buildings in 
England, and need neither commendation nor 
description. The admirable state in which these 
magnificent churches were found, and the 
general character of the restorations, though 
with some regrettable errors and deficiencies, 
were viewed with much satisfaction. Now that 
its two flanking towers, which as at Lynn and 
Llandaff, and at Canterbury before the ill- 
advised destruction of Lanfranc’s Norman tower, 
are of dissimilar design, have been rebuilt, the 
west front of Bridlington ranks high among 
western facades. The north tower still wants 
its spire. 

At the evening meeting papers were read by 
Precentor Venables ‘On St. John of Beverley,’ 
and by Alderman Symonds ‘On the Early 
History of Hull.’ E. VENABLES. 
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Oxp students of the Royal Academy and all 
who have profited by his courtesy and freely 
imparted knowledge will learn with regret that 
in a very short time Mr. Henry Eyre, Registrar 
of the Academy, will retire from the post he has 
occupied during thirty-six years. The Council 
has with much reluctance accepted Mr. Eyre’s 
resignation. Besides the routine of his office, 
which has increased with the growth of the 
institution, Mr. Eyre did especially good work by 
indexing the minutes of the Council from the 
first, thus facilitating reference to documents 
which used to be in a state of chaos. 


A TRANSLATION by Mr. N. D’Anvers of the 
Marquis de Nadaillac’s book ‘ Prehistoric Ame- 
rica’ is announced by Mr. Murray. 


Mr. ScuakrF is to be asked to sit for his por- 
trait, and the picture is to be placed (with the 
consent of the Trustees) in the Board Room at 
the National Portrait Gallery, which owes so 
much to his learning and zeal. The Trustees of 
the gallery have given their hearty approval. 
A committee has accordingly been formed, con- 
sisting of the following: The Earl of Derby, 
Earl Stanhope, Viscount Hardinge, Mr. A. J. 
Beresford Hope, Sir Richard Wallace, Sir F. 
Leighton, P.R.A., Sir F. W. Burton, Mr. A. W. 
Franks, Mr. John Murray, and Mr. Richard 
Worsley. Mr. Worsley is the hon. treasurer, 
and the Hon. E. Stanhope, M.P., and Mr. W. F. 
Beauford the hon. secretaries of the fund to be 
raised for the purpose. 


Sir Josuvua’s ‘Simplicity’ is said to have re- 





— 
cently been sold by private contract for 
extravagant sum of 3,760/. The picture was the 
portrait of Miss Theophila Gwatkin, daughter 
one of Sir Joshua’s nieces (Miss Palmer) by he 
marriage with Robert Lovell Gwatkin, Esq, 
Killiow Park, Cornwall. It was painted in 1799 
as a special present to the father and mother of 
the lady, to whom it was given by Sir Joshy, 
after exhibition. Until the sale above recordeq 
it had never been out of the possession of the 
family. 

Tue Bath Chronicle, commenting on “ the fal] 
of lofty hopes that soar,” declares that the egtj. 
mated value of the Leigh Court Gallery was not 
less than 130,000/., for which these works were 
it is said, ‘‘ offered to and accepted by a wealthy 
American.” One picture in the collection cog 
we are told, 12,000/., but this seems to be not 
quite correct, and resembles the assertion which 
was once made to the effect that 10,000), 
had been paid for a certain modern painti . 
a declaration which ought to have been oe 
complete by including the price of a smal] 
replica, the copyright of the engraving, and the 
right of exhibiting the original picture. Oy 
able contemporary points out that only one work 
from Leigh Court fetched half 10,0001. He 
might as well have added that no one ought 
to marvel at the fact that the ‘famous 
Leonardo” fetched only 500 guineas, seeing 
that no modern critic could be induced to look 
at it. The Chronicle continues to deplore 
the result of the late auction at Christie’s, and 
draws a somewhat humiliating comparison be- 
tween the outcome of that event and what 
happened at the sale of the second half of Lord 
Falmouth’s stud, two days later, when seventy. 
one stallions, brood mares, foals, and year. 
lings brought 79,212/. ‘*The account, then, 
stands thus,” says the Chronicle: ‘‘ seventy. 
five choice and rare pictures are sold for not 
quite 45,000/., seventy-one horses of all ages 
fetch nearly double the money.” Perhaps the 
least graceful element of this by no means 
pleasing ‘“‘episode of auction” is the fact 
that although the wealthy cities of Bath and 
Bristol, to say nothing of the large and 
opulent suburb of Clifton, have had almost 
unrestricted use and enjoyment of the Leigh 
Court pictures for seventy years and more, 
not a penny was, so far as we know, bid 
for any of the examples by these populous 
and enterprising places. It is said that bids 
would have been made if the anticipations 
of the owners had been less lofty. How- 
ever this may have been, it would have given 
us pleasure to record that Bristol had bought a 
single picture, and returned it to Sir P. Miles 
in grateful recognition of the abundant hospi- 
tality and liberality of the owners of Leigh 
Court. 

EprnsurcH has at present the attraction of 
three exhibitions—that of a loan collection of 
pictures by Sam Bough; the extensive Inter- 
national Forestry Exhibition, opened last week 
in the grounds of Donaldson’s Hospital ; and 
the Loan Exhibition of National Scottish Por- 
traits, opened a week ago, as mentioned in our 
issue of July 5th, in the galleries of the Royal 
Scottish Academy. The interest of this last 
exhibition, which contains nearly six hundred 
portraits from public and private repositories, is 
at once historical and artistic. Royalty is re- 
presented by heads of James IV. and Queen 
Margaret, by Holbein ; by several likenesses of 
Queen Mary, including one by F. Zucchero, 
another which formerly belonged to the historian 
Tytler, another from Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and a fourth attributed to Sir A. More, of whose 
work there are also other specimens ; by por- 
traits of her parents, by an unknown artist ; by 
portraits of James VI., including a half-length 
by C. Janssen, and a full-length ascribed to 
Jamesone ; and of Anne of Denmark, one by 
Mytens, and another attributed to the ‘ Scottish 
Vandyck.” ‘There are two portraits of Arabella 
Stuart, several likenesses of Charles I. by Van- 
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ayck, and a portrait of George IV. as Prince of 
Wales by Gainsborough. Among the illustrious 
Scotsmen and Scotswomen of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries are the second Duke 
of Hamilton, the first Lord and Lady Belhaven, 
by Vandyck ; the first Marchioness of Argyll, 
by Jamesone ; Archbishop Sharp and Gen. 
David Leslie, by Lely ; two portraits of Gen. 
Dalziel, by Janssen and Patton ; the Duke and 
Duchess of Lauderdale and John first Earl of 
Stair, by G. B. Medina; Lord Lovat, by 
Hogarth ; John Law, by A. Belle; Boswell, 
Dr. Wm. Hunter, ‘‘ Ossian” Macpherson, &c., 
by Reynolds. Of Raeburn’s portraiture there 
gre many examples, such as Viscount Melville, 
Henry Mackenzie, Sir Walter Scott, Horner, 
and Jeffrey ; while among later men of note 
there are Geo. Combe and Alex. Russel (of the 
Seotsman), by Sir D. Macnee. Of Dr. Chalmers 
there are several portraits, one by Thos. Duncan; 
Edward Irving, by W. Dyce and Slater ; David 
laing, by R. Herdman. Of John Knox there 
is one likeness ; several of Sir Walter Scott, by 
(. R. Leslie, Sir D. Wilkie, and others ; and 
two of Carlyle, by Herdman and R. Tait, in 
addition to which Mr. Whistler’s full - length 
portrait is expected. 


More than twenty designs for the colossal 
statue of Wallace in Duthie Park, Aberdeen, 
have been sent in by British and foreign sculp- 
tors. Probably the decision of the trustees will 
be given in a few days, and it is hoped that 
after the adjudication the whole of the models 
will be exhibited to the public. 
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THE WEEK. 


RoyaL ITALIAN OprRA.—‘ Semiramide,’ ‘Don Giovanni.’ 

Covent GARDEN.—German Opera: Stanford’s ‘ Savona- 
rola’; ‘Tristan und Isolde,’ 

§r. James’s HaLL.—London Musical Society. 

Srnce our last notice two operas have been 
performed for the first time at Covent Garden. 
The interpretation of ‘Semiramide’ last 
Thursday week was generally meritorious. 
Though the title réle is associated with 
artists of imposing presence, the first 
requisite is the capability of singing Ros- 
sini’s florid music, and this Madame Patti 
possesses to a higher degree than any other 
vocalist of this or the last generation. 
Madame Scalchi is also an unusually flexible 
contralto, and, except for her defective method 
of voice production, her assumption of Arsace 
leaves nothing to desire. Signor de Reszké 
is not equally at home in fiortturi, but he is 
a highly intelligent artist, and, on the whole, 
he rendered fair justice to the part of Assur. 

The performance of ‘Don Giovanni’ on 
Monday cannot be equally well spoken of, 
though some individual efforts were com- 
mendable. Madame Patti was, of course, 
perfect as Zerlina, and in the present dearth 
of dramatic soprani no better representative 
of Donna Anna could be named than Madame 
Fiirsch-Madi. In spite of his harsh voice, 
Signor Marconi sang Don Ottavio’s melo- 
dious airs nicely, and neither the Don Juan 
of Signor Cotogni nor the Leporello of 
Signor de Reszké gave much cause for com- 
plaint. On the other hand, Mdlle. Laterner 
was a hard and unsympathetic Donna Elvira. 
But it was in the general performance that 
the admirers of Mozart’s masterpiece found 
the chief reason for dissatisfaction. It was 
confidently hoped that the last had been 
heard of impertinent additions to the original 
score. The bass drum and trombones in 
the first finale had not been heard for some 
years in Covent Garden performances, but 





last Monday they were restored, while the 
manner in which the statue music was 
scurried through was simply disgraceful. 
The orchestra throughout the performance 
was very rough, and Mozart’s beautiful 
accompaniments suffered accordingly. 

‘Rigoletto’ wastohave been given on Tues- 
day for the benefit of Madame Sembrich, but 
the Dresden prima donna, who frequently 
disappoints her audience, once more pleaded 
indisposition,i and the usual stopgap, 
Gounod’s ‘Faust,’ replaced Verdi’s opera, 
with Madame Fiirsch-Madi as Marguerite. 

It is a very curious illustration of the 
present condition of musical art in this 
country that an opera written by an English 
composer to an English libretto should be 
first of all produced at a German theatre, 
and that when performed in England it 
should be by a German company and with 
a German text. Yet it is unquestionably 
the fact that while a stupid opéra-bouffe, with 
plenty of taking but commonplace tunes, 
has a fair chance of a ‘‘ run ” here, an opera 
written with a serious aim, and with a view 
only to art, by one of the best of our rising 
English composers, is indebted entirely to 
foreigners for a first hearing in the land of 
its production. Such has been the fate of 
Dr. Stanford’s ‘Savonarola,’ which, after 
two postponements, was produced at 
Covent Garden last Wednesday evening. 
On the occasion of the first perform- 
ance of the work at the Stadttheater, 
Hamburg, we noticed it in detail in our 
columns (Atheneum, No. 2948). We have 
little to add to what was then said. The 
work throughout shows thorough musician- 
ship, but it suffers severely from a want of 
relief and contrast, which we fear will mili- 
tate against its general acceptance. Speak- 
ing candidly, it labours under one of the 
worst disadvantages possible to an opera— 
that of being desperately dull. That the 
audience felt this was evident from the de- 
creasing warmth of the applause after each 
act. After the prologue—one of the best 
parts of the work—there was an enthusiastic 
call for the composer ; but the applause grew 
gradually fainter and fainter, and it is 
impossible to record more than a succés 
@estime. Speaking for ourselves, we can- 
not honestly say that the favourable impres- 
sion produced by the Hamburg render- 
ing was in any degree confirmed. We 
willingly admit that for this the perform- 
ance may be to a considerable extent 
to blame. With the single exception 
of Herr Scheidemantel (Rucello), all 
the performers were far below mediocrity ; 
and the composer deserves our sincerest 
sympathy for such an inadequate repre- 
sentation of his work. For his own reputa- 
tion’s sake it would have been far better to 
have allowed the opera to have been with- 
drawn, because the unquestionable fiasco 
that it made is likely to prove injurious not 
only to ‘ Savonarola,’ but to Dr. Stanford’s 
future prospects. For the sake of English 
art this is a consummation which cannot be 
too deeply regretted. 

‘Tristan und Isolde’ was repeated at a 
morning performance on Thursday, with the 
same principals as last week. The perform- 
ance was as a whole not less meritorious 
than on the previous gccasion. 

The second and last concert this season of 
the London Musical Society was given in 





St. James’s Hall last Thursday week, when 
a programme was performed without the 
aid of orchestral accompaniment. The 
principal work was the ‘Stabat Mater’ of 
Astorga, which was revived a few years 
ago by the Cambridge University Musical 
Society. A performance was given at 
Grosvenor House last year at a concert 
organized for a charitable purpose, but with 
this exception the work had not been heard 
in London, so far as we are aware, for many 
years. Interest in antiquarian music is, 
of course, limited to a few, otherwise the 
‘Stabat Mater’ of Astorga would be gener- 
ally esteemed, not only by reason of its 
own merits, but because in all probability 
it was composed for the London “ Society of 
Antient Musick.” It was certainly per- 
formed at Oxford in 1713. Astorga was 
one of the most highly gifted of the Italian 
composers of the early eighteenth century, 
but his roving disposition interfered much 
with his artistic productiveness, and he has, 
therefore, scarcely attained his rightful 
position among musicians of the age. The 
‘Stabat Mater’ is an extremely vigorous 
and expressive work, many touches tend- 
ing to prove that its author was some- 
what in advance of his time. The choral 
writing is bold and fluent, without any 
remarkable display of counterpoint, and the 
solo portions are noteworthy for a vein of 
refined melody. In the absence of an 
orchestra the work was given with organ 
accompaniment. The performance was 
good as regards the choruses, the efforts of 
the choir being rather above the average ; 
but of the four soloists only Miss Carlotta 
Elliot was satisfactory, the rest leaving 
almost everything to desire. The item next 
in importance was Schumann’s ‘Spanische 
Liebes-Lieder,’ Op. 138, which had not pre- 
viously been heard in London. This series 
of ten songs for one or more voices possesses 
the same characteristics as the ‘ Spanisches 
Liederspiel,’ Op. 74, which has been per- 
formed several times at the Popular Concerts 
and elsewhere; that is to say, the genuine 
Spanish character is greatly modified by the 
composer’s subjectiveness, which rarely 
permitted him to illustrate a given theme 
without adding distinct traces of his own 
idiosyncrasy. The programme likewise in- 
cluded a fine vocal quartet of Brahms, ‘ An 
die Heimath,’ Op. 64, No. 1; and Miss 
Marie Wurm played some trifling piano- 
forte pieces of her own composition. 








Wusical Gossiy. 


Tue summer orchestral concert of the Royal 
Academy of Music took place in St. James’s 
Hall yesterday week. The most important of 
the new compositions by students were an 
orchestral serenade, by Mr. C. 8. Macpherson 
(Balfe Scholar), and a dramatic scene, ‘ Saved 
from the Waters,’ for soli and chorus, by Mr. 
F. K. Hattersley. Both works justified their 
place in the programme, which is, perhaps, all 
that need be said of them. Among the best 
performances of the afternoon were those of 
Miss Winifred Robinson, a more than ordinarily 
promising violinist, and Mr. John Henry, a bass 
vocalist. 

Tue last of the present series of performances 
of Beethoven’s pianoforte works was given by 
Madame Viard-Louis at the Prince’s Hall last 
Saturday. Beside the two solo sonatas, Op. 14, 
the programme comprised the seldom heard 
quintet for piano and wind instruments, in 
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which Madame Louis had the able assistance of 
Messrs. Malsch, Lazarus, W. Wotton, and T. 
Mann, and the still more rarely performed 
sonata for piano and horn, in which the very 
difticult horn part was splendidly played by M. 
Stennebruggen. 

Mr. GrorcGe Warts gave his annual morning 
concert at the Albert Hall last Wednesday. 

Tue Neapolitan pianist Signor Di Giambat- 
tista gave a concert at the Beethoven Rooms, 
Harley Street, last Wednesday evening. 

M. Victor Massé, the popular opera com- 
poser, died last Saturday in Paris, at the age of 
sixty-two. He was born at Lorient on March 
7th, 1822, and received his musical education at 
the Paris Conservatoire, where in 1844 he took 
the Grand Prix de Rome. His first opera, ‘ La 
Chanteuse Voilée,’ was produced at the Opéra 
Comique in 1850, and was followed by ‘ Gala- 
thée’ in 1852 and ‘Les Noces de Jeannette’ in 
1853. Among the most successful of his sub- 
sequent works were ‘La Reine Topaze’ (1856), 
‘La Fée Carabosse’ (1859), and ‘ Paul et Vir- 
ginie’ (1876). His last work, ‘La Nuit de Cléo- 
patre,’ is at present being studied at the Opéra 
Comique with a view to its production next 
season. Though very popular in France, M. 
Massé’s music is but little known in this country. 
Some of our readers may remember that ‘ Les 
Noces de Jeannette’ and ‘Galathée’ were among 
the works given by the French company that 
visited London and appeared at the Gaiety 
Theatre in 1875; and that ‘ Paul et Virginie’ 
was produced with but partial success at the 
Royal Italian Opera in 1878. 

Sicnor Lamperti, the celebrated singing 
master of Milan, is about to leave that city for 
Brussels, where he intends next autumn to open 
a school for dramatic singing. 
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THE WEEK. 
LycreuM.-—First production under Mr, Irving's manage- 
ment of * Twelfth Night; or, What You Will.’ 
Gairty.—Representations of Madame Sarah Bernhardt: 
Lady Macbeth; ‘Adrienne Lecouvreur,’ Drame en Cing 
Actes, par Scribe et Legouvé. 


Svucu illumination as is cast upon ‘ Twelfth 
Night’ by the Lyceum revival is principally 
spectacular. No similar mounting has ever 
been afforded the play. Views such as 
those of the sea-coast of Illyria, on which, by 
the new arrangement, the action commences, 
of the interior of the palace of Orsino, of 
Olivia’s garden, and many others belong to 
that class of scenic decoration which aids 
the intellect in grasping the action of the 
play. They are beautiful in themselves, 
moreover, and the effects of colour are 
admirable. In this respect accordingly, 
and in the manner in which the movement 
of the story is aided instead of being im- 
peded by the conduct of the supernumeraries, 
which confers upon the whole the vivacity of 
real life in addition to the beauty of the 
picture, the production may stand beside 
such previous revivals as those of ‘Romeo 
and Juliet’ and ‘Much Ado about Nothing.’ 
Of the representation it is as yet impossible 
to speak in terms of equal praise. Few of 
the actors were quite at home in their parts ; 
the elocution, except in one or two cha- 
racters, was far from satisfactory; and the 
whole was taken in too lowakey. Faults 


like these are to be remedied. It is not 
easy to compare a representation such as is 
now given with the interpretation of ‘Much 
Ado about Nothing’ as seen a few weeks 
ago, every detail of which had been tested 
by a long and diligently maintained super- 
It is none the less difficult to believe 


vision. 








that one or two of the actors will ever grasp 
completely the characters assigned them. 
The most conspicuous shortcoming was in 
the case of Miss Rose Leclercq, the sweet- 
ness and womanliness of whose style failed 
to reconcile the public to a diction that 
was frequently indistinct and occasionally 
inaudible. Miss L. Payne as Maria is not 
sufficiently influenced by the spirit of mis- 
chief; Mr. David Fisher’s Sir Toby wants 
unction; and the Sir Andrew Aguecheek of 
Mr. Wyatt is more amusing than convincing. 
It is probable that these defects will be re- 
medied. A great and an immediately acces- 
sible gain will be obtained when the younger 
actors will learn to speak their words with 
the clearness and precision of utterance of 
Mr. Howe. Mr. Irving’s Malvolio blends 
gravity, arrogance, and even in the last 
scene a species of ferocity, with complete un- 
consciousness of ridicule, the effect of which 
is excellent. So skilfully avoided is the 
species of buffoonery frequently assigned a 
character which, in comparatively late years 
at least, has been played by low comedians 
like Munden and Liston, Mr. Irving may 
probably claim to be the best Malvolio the 
stage has seen. He has as yet, however, 
scarcely beaten out fully his idea, and his 
pragmaticalness, which is well conceived, 
will be the better when the fatuous aspects 
which are indicated obtain increased pro- 
minence. His delivery of the exit speech, 
‘“‘T ll be revenged on the whole pack of you,” 
is a complete departure from precedent, and 
seems like an attempt at a partial rehabili- 
tation of the character. It at least renders 
more than commonly difficult the task of those 
who are bidden by the Duke ‘ Pursue him, 
and entreat him to a peace.” Miss Terry’s 
Viola is sweet, graceful, and tender, and 
not wanting in humour. The more piquant 
speeches were gaily and effectively de- 
livered. In the more sentimental speeches, 
however, we should have been glad of the 
addition of feminine costume. Like some 
of her most distinguished predecessors, Miss 
Terry is so essentially feminine that the 
species of daring which justifies the assump- 
tion of a masculine dress seems wanting. 
Some innovations, including the substitution 
of an open scene for the window through 
which the incarceration of Malvolio is 
ordinarily exhibited, and the termination 
of the play with the Clown’s song ‘‘ When 
that I was and a little tiny boy,” to which 
is given as accompaniment a species of pro- 
cession and dance, are introduced. The 
speeches of Sir Toby Belch which show 
that worthy as a species of impostor of the 
Iago order as well as a drunkard are gener- 
ally slurred over. The manner in which he 
lures his victim by the hope of possessing 
Olivia, and bids him send for ‘‘ more money,”’ 
is singularly like the device of Iago with 
Roderigo; and the “‘ Marry, I’ll ride your 
horse as well as I ride you,” after Grey 
Capulet has been extorted from Sir Andrew’s 
fears, shows him as much of a ruffian as a 
sot. He differs from Iago, however, in 
taking counsel in his villainy. When ad- 
dressing Fabian he says, ‘‘I have his horse 
to take up the quarrel: I have persuaded 
him the youth’s a devil.” 

The merit of Madame Bernhardt’s Lady 
Macbeth consists simply in the execution. 
No special conception of the character seems 
to have been formed, and the spectator who 





_ No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 








. . <n 
seeks to arrive at a definite meaning in time 
abandons the attempt. A very pict ue 
and attractive Lady Macbeth is presenteg 
In the hands of a woman so subtle, cay. 
tivating, and resolute, a soldier such as 
Macbeth would probably be as yielding as 
wax. That Madame Bernhardt can presen, 
a siren is established ; that siren-like 9; 
may have characterized Lady Macbeth j, 
conceivable. The possession of such gilts 
is not, however, the differentiating quality, 
Apart from this aspect, which previoy 
actresses have been less happy in exhibit. 
ing, there is little in the representation of 
Madame Bernhardt to call for notice. Jy 
the sleep-walking scene the acting was 
singularly unconventional. It had, hoy. 
ever, no tragic element, and failed to gop. 
vey any idea of somnambulism. Light crieg 
of pain; quick, furtive movements terminat. 
ing in a run, as from the risk of discovery; 
and a general air of apprehension, fail tp 
convey a full idea of the mental agony 
which brings about that terrible and un. 
conscious avowal of crime. Nothing in the 
general rendering of the tragedy gave it g 
strong hold upon the public. In the scene 
with the ghost of Banquo M. Marais was 
impressive, and elicited a warm demonstra. 
tion from the public. No slightest illuming. 
tion was, however, cast upon any character, 

In her first performance of Adrienne 
Lecouvreur Madame Bernhardt seemed ¥ 
under the influence of the depression caused 
by her comparative failure in her previous 
experiment. Languid and uncertain, she 
seemed almost indifferent to what she was 
doing. When, however, the concluding act 
was reached she sprang at once to her 
highest point, startling a rapidly thinning 
audience by an exhibition absolutely w- 
rivalled. ‘The varied power with which she 
charged this scene made it one of the most 
striking and marvellous exhibitions ever 
witnessed. The support afforded her was 
indifferent throughout, and in one or two 
cases was wholly inadequate. 













































Bramatic Gossiy. 


Messrs. Crayton asp Cecrt have accepted 
for the Court Theatre a comedy by Mr. Oswald 
Crawfurd, to be founded on his novel ‘The 
World We Live In.’ 

A MEETING of believers in the theory of the 
Baconian authorship of the Shakspeare plays 
will be held on Thursday afternoon at the r- 
sidence in Kensington of a distinguished writer 
on the subject. Representatives of the craz 
from France, Australia, and America are er- 
pected to be present at this meeting, which wil 
be the first ever held in support of the view. 

By permission of Mr. Edgar Bruce, the com- 
plimentary benefit to Mr. Charles Kelly has 
been arranged to take place at the Prince's 
Theatre on Wednesday next, when the first acts 
of * Arkwright’s Wife’ and ‘The Private Secre- 
tary’ will be followed by scenes from ‘ A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream.’ Upwards of fifty of 
Mr. Kelly’s professional friends will support him 
on this occasion. 

Tue Court Theatre closes for the season to- 
night, after a morning performance in which, in 
a'ldition to the regular company, Mr. and Mn 
Kendal, Mr. Toole, and Mr. Grain take part. 

Tue Princess’s and the St. James’s theatres 
will close on Saturday next. 

















To CoRRESPONDENTS.—S K.—G. C. 8.—G. R. L.—J. B- 
A. G.—H. D. M.—W. H. C.—A. H.—8. G. O.—received. 
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CASSELL 
PRACTICAL GUIDES 


TO THE 


STUDY OF WATER-COLOUR, OIL, 
AND CHINA PA‘NTING. 


EACH CONTAINING FULL INSTRUCTIONS 
TO THE STUDENT. 


~~ 


CHINA PAINTING. By Florence | 
With | 


LEWIS, of the Lambeth School of Art, 
16 Coloured Plates. 5s.* 


“This is the best and most practical book we have seen on 
this subject.” Decoration, 


TREE PAINTING in WATER 


COLOURS. With 18 Coloured Plates by 
W.H.J. Boot. 5s, 


“This useful volume will supply a want often felt by the | 


jearners of water-colour painting.” —Bazaar, 


WATER-COLOUR PAINTING, A 
COURSE of. Eighth and Enlarged Edition. 
With 24 Coloured Plates from Designs by 
k. P. LEITCH. 53,* 


“The water-colour illustrations alone are worth treble the 
cost of the volume,”—Birmingham Post, 


FLOWER PAINTING in WATER 
COLOURS. First and Second Series. With 
20 Coloured Plates by F, E, Huts, F.L.S. 
F.S.A.,in each, 5s. each. 


“The coloured plates are very beautifully drawn and | 


printed,” —Queen, 


—_— — 


FIGURE PAINTING in WATER 


With 16 Coloured Plates from ' 


COLOURS. 
Original Designs by BLANCHE MACARTHUR 
and JENNIE MooRE. 7s. 6d, 


“ A remarkable book...... No lessons can be more complete.” | 


Court Journal, 


PAINTING in NEUTRAL TINT, A 
COURSE of. With 24 Plates by R. P. LErtTcH. 
5s, 

“The directions to the students are ample, and the 
twenty-four plates are admirably varied.” —Daily News, 


SEPIA PAINTING, A COURSE of. 
With 24 Plates by R. P. LEITcH. 5s. 


“Sepia painting thoroughly well treated in respect to 
form, colour, light and shade,”— Standard, 





SKETCHING from NATURE in 
WATER COLOURS. By AARON PENLEY. 
With Illustrations in Chromo-lithography after 
Original Water-Colour Drawings. 15s. 


“A very attractive and useful volume, indispensable to all 
learners, and of much service to advanced practitioners in 
the art.”"—Art Journal, 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING in OILS, 


A COURSE of LESSONS in. By A. F. GRACE, | 


Turner Medallist, Royal Academy. With Nine 
Reproductions in Colour after ‘TURNER, CON- 
STABLE, DE WINT, F. WALKER, MASON, 
MULLER, and A. F. GRACE; and numerous 
examples engraved on Wood from well-known 
Pictures. Extra demy folio, 42s. 

“This large and splendid volume is one which will render 

f0ud service to students.” —Queen. 


: An Edition of these Works in the French Language is pub- 
‘shed, price 10 fr, each, 


& COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


~ 





Seer 


FAMILIAR SCIENCE BOOKS 


FOR THE COUNIRY AND SEASIDE, 


——~>_-— 


| EUROPEAN BUTTERFLIES 


and MOTHS. By W. F. KIRBY. With 
61 Lifelike Coloured Plates. Demy 4to. cloth, 
| 35s. 
| “Whether as a guide to scientific study, or an 





ornament to the library or drawing-room table, the | 


| volume is worthy of all the recommendation we 
can bestow upon it.”—Saturday Review. 


| NEW EDITION JUST COMMENCED, MONTHLY, 6d 


‘EUROPEAN FERNS: their 


Form, Habit, and Culture. By JAMES 

BRITTEN, F.L.S. With 30 Facsimile Coloured 

Plates painted from Nature by D. BLAIR, 

F.L.S. Demy 4to. cloth gilt, gilt edges, 1/. 1s. 
“The most complete work on these favourite 
| plants. The plates are beautifully coloured, and 
the descriptive letterpress worthy of the illus- 
trations.”—- Guardian, 


NOW PUBLISHING IN MONTHLY PARTS, 7d. 








First Series. By W. SWAYSLAND. With 

40 Full-Page exquisite Coloured Illustrations 

and numerous Uriginal Wood Engravings. 

Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, in cardboard box, 12s. 6d. 
‘‘Tilustrated with exquisitely coloured plates, the 

work is of exceptional beauty and interest.” 
Court Journal, 
NOW PUBLISHING IN MONTHLY PARTS, 6d. 





First, SECOND, and THIRD SERIES now ready, 
128. 6d, each, 


FLOWERS. 
SHIRLEY 


With Descriptive Text by 
HIBBERD, F.R.H.S., and 40 


Coloured Plates by F. E. Hutme, F.L.S., in , 


each Series, 
“The pictures in ‘ Familiar Garden Flowers’ are 
beautifully drawn and coloured.”— Queen, 


NOW PUBLISHING IN MONTHLY PARTS, 6d. 


First, SECOND, THIRD, and FouRTH SERIES, 
now ready, 128, 6d. each, 


FAMILIAR WILD FLOWERS. 


By F. E. HULME, F.L.S. Each Series con- 
tains 40 Coloured Plates, with Descriptive Text. 
“The coloure’ figures are exquisitely beautiful: 
they are more like finished paiutings than prints.” 
Gardener's Magazine. 
NOW PUBLISHING IN MONTHLY PARTS, 6d. 


The TRANSFORMATIONS of 
INSECTS. 
M.B. F.RK.S. With 240 Illustrations, 6s. 


“A beautifully illustrated work. 
an admirable gift-book.”"—Atheveum, 








| 
} 





‘The WORLD of the SEA. 


| Translated from the French of MOQUIN 
| TANDON by the Kev. H, MARTYN HART, 
Illustrated, 6s. 
“Tt is a book of rare merit. The illustrations 
are of unusual excellence.”— Guardian. 








FAMILIAR WILD BIRDS. 


FAMILIAR GARDEN 


By Prof. P. MARTIN DUNCAN, | 


It will make | 


HEALTH IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 

The Lancet says:—‘‘ ‘The Book of Health’ is what it aims 
to be—authoritative, and must become a standard work of 
reference to every member of the community who is anxious 
to secure the highest possible degree of healthy living for 
himself and for his family.” 

Price 21s. 


The BOOK of HEALTH. A 


Volume upon the Science and Preservation of Health in 
every Condition and Relation of Life. 
With Contributions by 

Sir RISDON BENNETT, M.D. F.R.8. 

JOHN 8. BRISTOWE, M.D. F.R.8. 

J. CRICHTON BROWNE, LL.D. M.D. F.R.8. 
T. LAUDER BRUNTON, M.D. F.R.8. 
JAMES CANTLIE, F.R C.8. 

W. B. CHEADLE, M.D. 

CLEMENT DUKES, M.D. 

JOSEPH EWART, M.D. 

Sir JOSEPH FAYRER, K.C.8.1, F.R.8. 

G. P. FIELD, M.R.C.8. 

SHIRLEY MURPHY, M.R.C.8. 

J. E. POLLOCK, M D. 

HENRY POWER, F.R.C.S. 

J. RUSSELL REYNOLDS, M.D. F.R.8. 

W. 8. SAVORY, F.R.S. 

CHARLES 8. TOMES, F.R.8. 

| FREDERICK TREVES, F.R.C.8. 
HERMANN WEBER, M.D. 
Edited by MALCOLM MORRIS. 

*,* A Serial Issue in Sixpenny Purts of this Work just com- 
menced, Parts I., Il,, and 111, now ready, 





Price lis. 


OUR HOMES, and HOW to 


MAKE THEM HEALTHY. With numerous 
Practical Illustrations. Edited by SHIRLEY FORSTER 
MURPHY, Medical Officer of Health to the Parish of 
St. Pancras; Hon. Secretary to the Epidemiological 
Society, and to the Society of Medical Officers of Health. 
950 pages, royal 8vo. cloth, 

With Contributions by 

B. W. RICHARDSON, M.D. LL.D. F.R.8. 

P. GORDON SMITH, F.R.I.B.A. 

KEITH DOWNES YOUNG, A.R.I.B.A. 

ROBERT W. EDIS, F.S.A. 

MALCOLM MORRIS, F.R.C.8.Ed. 

R. BRUDENELL CARTER, F.R.C.S8. 

DOUGLAS GALTON, C.B. D.C.L. F.R.S. 

WILLIAM EASSIE, C.E. F.L.8. F.G.8., &. 

Prof. W. H. CORFIELD, M.A. M.D. 

WM. SQUIRE, M.D. F.R.C.P. 

PHYLLIS BROWNE. 

Prof. F. 8. B. FRANCOIS DE CHAUMONT, M.D. F.R.S. 

ROGERS FIELD, B.A. M.I1.C.E, 

J. WALLACE PEGGS, C.E. 

THOMAS ECCLESTON GIBB. 

The Times says:—‘‘ Our Homes, and How to Make them 
Healthy’ contains a large amount of useful information 
concerning all the rights, duties, and privileges of a house- 
holder, as well as about the best means of rendering the 
| home picturesque, comfortable, and, above all, wholesome.” 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
Price 21s. 


THE FAMILY PHYSICIAN: 


A MANUAL OF DOMESTIC MEDICINE 
BY PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS OF THE 
PRINCIPAL LONDON HOSPITALS. 


| A book which ought to have a place in every house- 
| hold, and its contents should be pondered by the heads of 
families. ’—Court Journal, 

** A volume which is likely to be of great permanent use. 
supe It teaches its readers not only how to cure certain 
diseases according to general rules, but, what is much more 
important, how to avoid them.”—Saturday Review. 

“The range of subjects dealt with is wonderfully compre- 
, hensive, and the book is worth ten times its cost.” 

Daily Chronicle, 


A CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE of CASSELL & COMPANY'S PUBLICATIONS, in which their 
Works are arranged according to price, from SIXPENCE to TWENTY-FIVE GUINEAS, will be forwarded post free on application to 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Lirurrep, Ludgate-hill, London. 
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“ LEARNED, CuHatty, Userun.”—A thenewm. 


NorEs AND QUERIES contains, in addition to a great variety of similar 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. 


The Dream and Death of Thomas, Lord Lyttelton—The Elective 
and Deposing Power of Parliament—Anne Boleyn—Scottish 
Titles—Burial-Place of Edmund, Duke of Somerset—Elizabeth, 
Queen of Robert Bruce—Bondmen in England—Serfdom in 
Scotland—Grahame, Viscount Dundee—A Jacobite Letter— 
Abbotsford in 1825—Compurgators—Bishop of Ross, Scotland, 
1417—Knox’s ‘ History of the Reformation’—Good Friday and | 
Easter Sunday, temp. Charles II.—The Jews in England in the | 
Thirteenth Century— Warrants for the Execution of Charles I, | 
—The Fitzalans and Stewarts, 


BIOGRAPHY. 


T. Allington—William Ray—Caspar Hauser—Charles Owen of | 
Warrington—Paolo Sarpi—The Descent of William Penn— | 
William, Abbot of Ramsey—A. H. Rowan—George Cromer, | 
Archbishop of Armagh—Matthew Smith, the first Principal of 
Brasenose College, Uxford—James Sayers, the Caricaturist— | 


Jeremiah Horrox. | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 
Shakspeariana—The Authorship of Anonymous Works—Milton’ 





8 | 
*L’Allegro’—Unpublished Letters of Macaulay—‘ Histoire des | 
Médecins Juifs Anciens et Moderne ’— Earle’s ‘ Philology of the 
English Tongue ’—Unpublished Poems by Burns—Dr. Johnson 
and Mrs, Turton—‘ From Greenland’s Icy Mountains ’—Chap- 
Books—Lord Byron in Scotland—Welsh Language—Unpub- | 
lished Letter of John Wesley—The Works of Thomas Fuller— | 
The Welsh Testament—Burns’s Ode on the American Civil War | 
—Opus Questionum divi Augustini—Letter of Smollett—‘ The | 
Pilgrim’s Progress’—Development of the Press, 1824-1874— 
Books written by Mrs, Olivia Serres: ‘The Book.’ 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE, | 
Ague Charms—Birds of Ill Omen—Candlemas Gills—Eggs and | 
Drunkenness—Evil Eye—Jewish Superstitions—Hydrophobia 
prevented—Handkerchief thrown on Suicide’s Coffin—Ladies and 
Lionesses—The Sevcn Whistlers. 


POETRY, BALLADS, and DRAMA. 


The real Richelieu ard Bulwer’s Richelieu—*“ The Irish Brigade” 
—Thomas Decker—Mrs, Siddons a Sculptor—Barham’s Lines on 
Dean Ireland—Browning’s “ Lost Leader” —The Lord Chamber- 
lain’s Inspection of Plays—Emma Isola—A Poem by W. M. 
Praed—Goethe—Shelley—Henry VIII. as a Poet—The Austra- 
lian Drama—Charies I. as a Poet—Sheridan and Sir John Suck- 
ling—Oxfordshire Christmas Miracle-Play—Christmas Mummers 
in Dorsetshire—Dante and his Translators—The Christian Year. 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 


“You know who the Critics are’””—‘‘ You may put it in your eye 
and see none the worse for it”—Called Home—God’s Church and 
the Devil’s Chapel—Unaccustomed as I am to public speaking— 
Tout vient & point—Wise after the event—La Parole a été don- 
née & ’homme—Robbing Peter to Pay Paul—The End justifies 


“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.” 


Now ready, price 10s. 6d. each, cloth boards, with very Copious Index, 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


Vols. I., II, III, IV., V., V1I., VII. and VIII. 
SIXTH SERIES. 





Edinburgh Review, October, 1880, 







Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects :— 


PHILOLOGY. 
Carr = Carse—Heel Taps—“ Bloody”—Spurring—Nor for Than 
—Vagaries of Spelling—Spelling Reforms—Surrey Provincial. 
isms—Quadragesimalis—S. v, Z.—English Words compared with 
the Icelandic—Gingham—The Termination Y in Place-Names— 
Calomel—Yeux—Cameo—Hall, Wych, and Salt Works—Shad. 
dongate—Shakspeare’s Name. 


GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 
The Insignia of the Knights of the Garter—Arms of Hungary 
Dering Roll of Arms—Unsettled Baronetcies—The Arms of 
Sir Francis Drake—The Arms of English Sees—Bar Sinister 
Strawberry Leaves on Coronets—Byron Arms—F, E. R, T, in 
the Savoy Arms—Seal of Prince of Livonia—The Templars and 
Hospitallers, 


FINE ARTS. 
Portraits of Dr. Johnson—Marks on Porcelain—I talian Works 
of Art at Paris in 1815—Sir Joshua Reynolds: Miss Day: Mn 
Day—Portrait of Barbor—Church Plate—Various Paintings and 
Engravings. 

ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 
Altar Rails, Covered—Liddell v. Westerton—Ecclesiastical Vest. 
ments—Funeral Garlands—The Cistercians—‘“ Prester John" 
and the Arms of the See of Chichester—Penance in the Church 
of England—Laud’s Service Buik—Epitaph of Cardinal Howard 
at Rome—St. Cuthbert’s Burial-place—Old Northern English 
MS. Psalter—Bere Regis Church—Sacred Vessels—A Roman 
Catholic Visitation in 1709—Episcopal Titles—St. George's Lofte 
—Registrum Sacrum Bataviannm—Communion Tokens—Fasting 
Communion in the Church of England—The Title of Reverend 
—Consecration of Church Plate—*‘ Defender of the Faith’— 
The “‘ Breeches” Bible. 


CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 
The Latin Version of Bacon’s Essays—Greek Anthology— 
Martial’s Epigram xiii. 75—Lucretian Notelets—Medieval and 
Modern Latin and Greek Verse—Mittitur in disco—Catullus: 
“Hoe ut dixit”—“‘Sandon” (Horace)—Cicero—Lucus a no 
Lucendo, 


TOPOGRAPHY. 
Sandwich Islands—Origin of the Names of the American States 
—Arthur’s Oven on the Carron—Scottish History—The Yardley 
Oak—Hart Hall, Oxford—Old Kensington—Travelling in Italy 
Forty Years Ago—The Equestrian Statue in Hyde Park- 
Arthurian Localities: Scotland—The Sacred Lotus—St. John's 
Chapel, Bedford-row. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Christian Names—Pillar Posts—Hanging in Chains and Irons— 
George ILI. and the Pig—The Kilkenny Cats—The Waterloo aud 
Peninsular Medals—The Clerical a Healthy Profession—Unlawiil 
Games of the Middle Ages—Itinerant Empirics—Sunday New: 
papers—Gipsies—The Wordsworth—Double Returns in Parlit 
mentary Elections—Curiosities of Corporation Records—Spiritul 
Apparitions —The “Dial” System of Telegraphy— Profess 
Becker's “ Gallus” —Skating Literature—Cricket—London Com 
panies, or Guilds—A Travelling Tutor of the Olden Time- 
Gunpowder Plot—Baths in the Middle Ages—The Little Sur 
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Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 


20, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
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This day is published, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


REMINISCENCES OF AN INDIAN OFFICIAL. 


By General Sir ORFEUR CAVENAGH, K.C.S.I. 


London: W. H. ALLEN & Co, 13, Waterloo-place. 


HANDBOOK of the ENGLISH VERSION of 
the BIBLE. With Copious Examples and Comparative Tables. 
By the Rev.J I. MOMBERT, D.D. Crown 8vo. 508 pp. cloth. 6s. 
ten brings together not d in any single work 
extant.” 
8. Bagster & Sons (Limited), 15, Paternoster-row, London. 








Fifth Edition, royal 8vo. paper covers, peas ; post free, 1s. 3d.; 
cloth gilt, red edges, 2s 


UT FHORGHIF AND PUBLICATION. 


Concise Guide to Authors in matters relating to Printing, Pub- 
ishing. cy tein &c., including the Law of Copyright and a Biblio- 
graphical Appendix. 

“A work which every author, whether experienced or not, should 

y possess." —Anow!, 





WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 


In small 4to, printed on hand-made paper, cloth gilt, price 5s. 


BLACKBERRIES, put in a Basket. 


By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 


In small 4to. printed on hand-made paper, cloth gilt, price 5s.; or in vellum gilt, price 7s, 6d. 


DAY AND NIGHT SONGS. 


By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 
A NEW EDITION. 


London: GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 31 and 32, Fleet-street, E.C, 


———————— = _ a 


NEW NOVEL BY OSWALD CRAWFURD. 


THE WORLD WE LIVE IN. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s, 





From the ATHENAZUM :—“ Mr. Oswald Crawfurd has written a capital novel. 
and one can only regret that it is soshort. The story is excellently contrived, and told not merely in an easy and racy 
style, but with admirable skill, The action all takes place in the course of a few days, at a country house in the Highlands. 
The house party furnish the characters, and a very excellent party they make. They are drawn with a firm hand, and 
stand out distinctly and intelligibly. *The World We Live In’ will be popular with men as well as with women. It is the 
sort of novel that men like.” 


From the SPECTATOR :—“ There is a pleasant assurance in a first glance at these wide, flat, small, admirably printed 
volumes that there will be little, if any, padding in them; and there is none. There is a very good story told with skill, 
taste, and what in music is called brio...... The talk is excellent: various, natural, without descending to tea-and-toast 
realism ; characteristic, so that we know the talkers and make mental portraits of them.” 


From the ACADEMY :—* If, just now, we lack one kind of book more than another, it is the book which provides 
genuine amusement without buffoonery or farce ; and because ‘The World We Live In’ answers to this description it 
deserves to be commended by every lover of his kind.” 


CHAPMAN & HALL (Limited), 


WILLIAM TYNDALE’S 


FIVE BOOKS OF MOSES, called THE PENTATEUCH. 


Printed A.D. 1530. 


Reprinted verbatim, compared with the Edition of 1534, Matthew’s Bible of 1537, Stephani Biblia of 
1528, and Luther’s Das Alte Testament of 1523; together with the Chapter Summaries and Marginal 
Notes from Matthew’s Bible, the Marginal Notes of Luther, and Prolegomena. 


Edited by J. I. MOMBERT, D.D. 


It is lively and sparkling throughout, 





*,* This Edition of the first English Translation of the Pentateuch, now for the first time reprinted in separate form, 
is made from the Copy in the Lenox Library, New York. 


The Volume, containing about 750 pages, in 8vo. bound in cloth, will be furnished to Subscribers at 21s. 


The privilege 
of Subscription will cease October 1, 1884; after that date the price will be 31s, 6d, 


SAMUEL BaGsterR & Sons, LIMITED, 15, Paternoster-row, London, 


APOLLINARIS. 





“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


PEAR §S’ S OA P. 
PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. 


Sir ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College of Surgeons of England, writes :— 
“PEARS’ SOAP is of the nicest and most careful manufacture and the most refreshing and agreeable 
of balms for the skin.” 





Sold Everywhere. 


London: Wyman & Sons, 14-16, Great Queen-street, W.C. 





This day, crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
The TENTH EDITION (SEVENTEENTH THOUSAND) of 


JATURAL LAW in the SPIRITUAL WORLD. 
By Professor HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.S.E. F.G.8. 





From the British Quarterly Review, July. 

“ There is, we believe, no previous instance of any work 
on religious philosophy attaining such great and rapid 
success, The extraordinary success of the work is due to its 
merits. Its form and its leading ideas are quite original. It 
is one of the most suggestive books we have ever read; its 
style is admirable.” 


London: Hodder & Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 


PHENIx FIRE OFFICE, LoMBARD-STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON —Estabiished 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by F.re and Lightning effected in all parts of 
the World. Loss Claims arranged with promptitude and liberality. 
WILLIAM C MACDONALD, 
FRANCIS 8. MACDONALD, 





Joint 
J Secretaries, 
UN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES, 
Threadneedle-street, E.C.; Charing Cross, 8. W.; 
Oxford-street (corner of Vere-street), W. 
FIRE.—Established 1710. Home and Foreign Insurances at moderate 
rates. LIFE. — Established 1410. Specially Low Kates for Young 
Lives. Large Bonuses. Immediate settlement at Claims. 


64, CORNHILL. 
PERILS ABOUND ON EVERY SIDE! 
‘THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY insures against 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS—ON LAND OR WATER, 


And has the Largest Invested Capital, the Largest Income, And pays 
yearly the Largest Amount of Comp jon ofany A 
Company. 











Chairman—HARVIE M. FARQUHAR, Esq. 


Apply to the Clerks at the tel Bulk Stations, the Local Agents, or 
West-End Office—8, Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross; or at ‘the 
Head Oftice—64, Cornhill, Londen, E C. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





J COHN BROGDEN, 
ART GOLDSMITH, 


CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 





FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The Original, Best, and most Liberal. 
Founded a.p. 1868. 
Cash Prices. No extra charge for time given. 
d Priced C: with full particuler. of verms, post free. 


F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, co Court-road ; and 19, 20, and 21, 
Morwell-street. W.’ Established 136: 


HUN YyADI 








JANOS 


“* The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
Londen Medical Record, 
“ Certain and painless, soft and mild.” 
Professor von Gartner, Stuttgart, 


“ Most pleasant to the palate.” 
Professor von Nussbaum, 


The name of the APOLLINARIS COMPANY, Limited, 
on the Label secures genuineness. 


Of all Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, at Is, 6d. and 28, 
per bottle, 








INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 

The Medical Profession for over rte A Years have 

approved = this Pure Solution as the t remedy for 

agi gh the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEAz- 

HE, GOUT. and INDIGESTION; and as the safest 

Aperiat for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children and 
Infants. 


Of all Chemists. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S NEW LIST. 


LECTURES and other THEOLOGICAL) LECTURES on the INDUSTRIAL REVOLD. 








PAPERS. By J. B. MOZLEY, D.D., late Canon of Christ Church, and Regius TION in ENGLAND. Popular Addresses, Notes, and other Fragments. By the Jats 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford. 8vo. 10s. 6d. ARNOLD TOYNBEE, Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. Together with a Short 
Contents :—Evidence—Physical Science and Theology—Jewish and Heathen Conceptions Memoir by B. JOWETT, Master of Balliol College, Oxford. 8vo. 10s. 6¢. 


of a Future State—On the Supposed Obscurity of Holy Scripture—St. Paul’s Teaching an Contents: Memoir of the Author —Prefatory Note — Ricardo and the Old Politica 
Integral Part of Holy Scripture—The Dogmatic Office: its Scope and Method—Mysterious | Beonomy—The Industrial Revolution : Introductory—England in 1760 ; Population—Ep, 

Truths—Of Christ Alone without Sin—Original Sin—Original Sin Asserted by Wordly | jn 1760; Agriculture—England in 1760; Manufactures and Trade—England in 1760; Th 
Philosophers and Poets—Perfectibility—Modern Doctrine of Perfectibility—The Athanasian | Decay of the Yeomanry—England in 1760; The Condition of the Wage-Earners—The Merean. 
Creed—The Holy Eucharist—Letter to the Rev. Professor Stanley on the Articles—Obser- | tile System and Adam Smith—The Chief Features of the Revolution—The Growth of 
vations on the Colonial Church Question—Review of Dr, Newman's ‘Grammar of Assent’— | Pauperism—Malthus and the Law of Population—The Wage-Fund Theory—Ricardo and the 
Note on Egyptian Doctrine of a Future State. Growth of Rent—Two Theuries of Economic Progress—The Future of the Working Classes 
Popular Addresses: Wages and Natural Law—Industry and Democracy—Are Radicals 
Socialists >—The Education of Co-operators—The Ideal Relation of Church and State—Note 


ESSAYS, HISTORICAL and THEOLOGICAL, | #11 Jottings. 


By J. B. MOZLEY, D.D., late Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of 


Divinity in the University of Oxford. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. CHAPTERS in the HISTORY of ENGLISH 


Contents :—Vol. I. Introduction and Memoir of the Author—Lord Strafford—Archbishop 2 . 
Laud—Carlyle’s Cromwell—Luther. Vol. II. Dr. Arnold—Blanco White—Dr. Pusey’s LITERATURE, from 1509 to the Close of the Elizabethan Period. By ELLEY 
Sermon—The Boek of Job—Maurice’s Theological Essays—Indian Conversion—The Argument CROFTS, Lecturer at Newnham College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
of Design—The Principle of Causation considered in Opposition to Atheistic Theories—In 


Memoriam—List of the Author’s Articles and Works, HIGHWAYS of HIST ORY. A Series of Volumes 
The ONE MEDIATOR: the Operation of the on Portions of English History, by various Writers. Edited by LOUISE CREIGHTOy, 


Author of ‘ A First History of England,’ ‘ Stories from English History,’ &¢. Smajj 





Son of God in Nature and in Grace; being the Bampton Lectures for 1882. By | 8vo. 1s. 6d. each. 

PETER GOLDSMITH MEDD, M.A., Rector of North Cerney, Honorary Canon of y 7) xy = - 

St. Alban’s, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop. 8vo. 16s, The GOVERNMENT of ENGLAND, 
“Those who will be content to study the book patiently and closely will find their ENGLAND and IRELAND. 


trouble extremely well rewarded. It contains more theology than any modern book we 
have seen for a long time, and that sound and clear.”—Guardian, 

“There is much that is valuable and suggestive in the work—much that is helpful in 
the face of the tendencies of modern thought.”—Church Quarterly Review, 

“This learned and thoughtful volume...... The author’s reading is wide, varied, and 
accurate ; his grasp of the propositions with which he deals assured, and free from haziness,” 

Literary Churchman, 

“This volume is a contribution to theology of more than ordinary worth...... It is likely 
to command considerable attention, and will be read with interest by many students...... It 
is replete with theological learning, and is suggestive of many grand thoughts both for the 
study and the pulpit.”— Watchman. 


The DIVINITY of our LORD and SAVIOUR 


JESUS CHRIST. Being the Bampton Lectures for 1866. By H. P. LIDDON, D.D., 
Canon Residentiary of 8, Paul’s. Tenth Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. is, 


GROWTH of the ENGLISH COLONIES. 
[Other Volwmes in preparation.] 


PHYSICAL GEOLOGY for STUDENTS ani 


GENERAL READERS. By A. H. GREEN, M.A. F.G.S., Professor of Geology in the 
Yorkshire College of Science, Leeds. With Illustrations from the Author's own 
Drawings. Third and Enlarged Edition, 8vo. 21s. 


NOTES on BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 


Arranged to meet the requirements of the Syllabus of the Science and Art Department 
of the Committee of Council on Education, South Kensington. With Lilustrations, 
Medium 8vo. 


FIVE MINUTES: Daily Readings of Poetry.| = parts. rirsr sraGx, or ELEMENTARY COURSE. Second Raition 


Selected by H. L. SIDNEY LEAR, Editor of ‘For Days and Years,’ Author of With 325 Woodcuts. 10s. 6d. 
‘Christian Biographies,’ &c. Second Edition. 16mo., 3s. 6d. Part Il COMMENCEMENT of SECOND STAGE or ADVANCED 
‘ M) ME) D f ‘ 


COURSE. Second Edition. With 300 Woodcuts. 10s, 6d. 
THOUGHTS upon the LITURGICAL GOSPELS Part III. ADVANCED COURSE. With 188 Woodcuts. 21s. 


for the SUNDAYS, One for each Day in the Year. With an Introduction on their | 


Revisers of the Prayer-Book, the Honour always paid to them in the church, and the | A HANDBOOK in OUTLINE of the POLITICAL 


Proportions in which they are drawn from the Writings of the Four Evangelists. By 
g g : 


EDWARD MEYRICK GOULBURN, D.D. D.C.L., D f Norwich. 2 vols. crown | HISTORY of ENGLAND to 1882. Chronologically arranged. By A. H. DYKE 
8vo. 16s. —— = a deteesteoa test ACLAND, M.A., Steward of Christ Church, Oxford, and CYRIL RANSOME, M.A, 


| Professor of Modern Literature and History, Yorkshire College, Leeds, Second Edition, 


. } Revised. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
The GOSPEL according to S. MATTHEW, neue 
with Explanatory Notes for the Use of Teachers. By HENRY HERBERT WYATT, | RISK of CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 


of ‘Principal Heresies relating to our Lord’s Incarnation.’ With Commendatory in ENGLAND. By CYRIL RANSOME, M.A., Merton College, Oxford, Professor of 
Preface by the Archbishops’ Inspector of Training Colleges. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. Modern Literature and History, Yorkshire College, Leeds. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The ANNOTATED BOOK of COMMON SOPHOCLES. Translated into English Verse. 
PRAYER; being an Historical, Ritual, and Theological Commentary on the De- By ROBERT WHITELAW, Assistant Master in Rugby School, late Fellow of Trinity 
votional System of the Church of England. Edited by the Rev. JOHN HENRY College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


BLUNT, D.D. F.S.A., Author of ‘History of the Reformation,’ Editor of ‘ The 


Aunotated Bible,’ &. New and Enlarged Edition. 4to, 21s, STUDIES in PHILOSOPHY, ANCIENT and 
A NARRATIVE of EVENTS connected with MODERN. By W. L. COURTNEY, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. 8vo. 12 


the PUBLICATION of the ‘TRACTS for the TIMES.’ With Introduction, and . ‘i as 
rOnigines Liturgice, Se Crown sve, fel”) VETAM Fataen, Author of | GQRTHE'S FAUST. Part I. Text, with English 


Notes, Essays, and Verse Translations. By E. J. TURNER, M.A., and E. DA 


The GREEK TE STAMENT. With a Critically MORSHEAD, M.A., Assistant Masters at Winchester College. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Iirmatic Usage, Pesiegsmensy and Crieal sad’ Exegetcal Commer, at | A SKELETON OUTLINE of the HISTORY of 
the Use of Theological Students and Ministers. By HENRY ALFORD, D.D., late | ENGLAND; being an Abridgment of ‘A Handbook in Outline of the Political History 


Dean of Canterbury. New Edition, 4 vols, 8vo, 5/, 2s. Sold separately. of England.’ By A. H. DYKE ACLAND, M.A., Steward of Christ Church, Oxford, 
YY oS x > nee > iters ¢ te 5 4 i 
Vol. 1. The FOUR GOSPELS. 28s. and CYRLL RANSOME, M.A., Professor of Modern Literature and History, Yorkshire 


College, Leeds. Small 8vo. Ls, 6d. 
Vol. 2. ACTS to II, CORINTHIANS. 24s. 


Vol. 8. GALATIANS to PHILEMON, 18 A SKELETON OUTLINE of GREEK HISTORY. 


Vol. 4. HEBREWS to REVELATION. Chronologically Arranged. By EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol 


The ORGANIZATION of the EARLY CHRIS- 4 sKELETON OUTLINE of ROMAN 


M.A. D.D., Vice-Principal of St. Mary Hall, Grinfield Lecturer in the Septuagint, HISTORY. Chronologically Arranged. By P. E. MATHESON, B.A., Fellow of New 
Oxford, and Rector of Purleigh. Second Edition, Revised, 8vo. 10s. 6d. College, Oxford. Small 8vo, 2s. 
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